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FARM 12 
HOUSE 


1NFG@FARMH0USEIG.COM 

160 Bank Street 
^ Burlington, VT 

^ 802.859.0888 


OKTOBIRFIST 

Wednesday, October 3rd 5 pm to late. 

A big festive event under a big festive tent: Rain or shine, 


Trapp L 
Ayinger 
classic 

?dge Brewery and import stars Weihenstephaner, 
Schneider, and more. Chef Iordan will feature 

Viirstl. Brezn, Obatzda and other German culinary 

delights 

Live Oompah music ... a good one for sure! 

FARMH0USETG.COM 
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IfeEfia ■V •» 2012 winner 




PIG 


Southampton Returns! 


Thursday. October 4th • 4pm-Midnighl 

One oi our favorite breweries is back in Vennonl! We hare some rare selections loo! 



Six by Sixpoint 

Thursday, October 1 8lh * 4pm ■ Midnight 

Come meet and share a beer with the folks as they come up for a visit from Brooklyn. 

- prohibilionpig.com 

~k 23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont?!.' 



THE 

FARM 

HOUSEj 

TAP&GRILL A 


INI ‘I FAIOIHOUSETC.COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 



HARVISTFEST 


Wednesday, October 10th 5 pm to late. 

big festive tent — 


Another good reason to set 
Harvest time! Rain or shine, 


we’ll have a pig roast dinner 
straight off the smoker & live music. With Champlain 
Orchards, Farnum Hill Cider, Shelburne Vineyard wine & a 
slew of fall ales from our backyard & beyond. 


FARMH0USETG.COM 


Humanities and the Role of Public Universities 

James A. Leach 

Chair, National Endowment for the Humanities 

October 10th *5:30 p.m. 

Billings/Ira Allen Lecture Hall 

Between a New Rock and a Bad Hard Place: 

Public Research Universities at Risk 

Robert Zemsky 

Learning Alliance for Higher Education, University of Pennsylvania 

October 11th • 5:30 p.m. 

Silver Maple Ballroom • Dudley H. Davis Center 
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We invite you to 
visit our boutique 
this Friday and 
Saturday and 
see what all 
the excitement 
is about. 


— ued 

to a/nynownco 

that we have a 
designer, exclusive 
to Fiori Bridal, 

Justin 
Alexander. 


872-9663 — www.fioribridal.com — 18 Main Street, Essex Junction 
Appointments are recommended. 


KINGDOM COUNTY PRODUCTIONS, VSA VERMONT, AND THE 
MERVYN L. BRENNER FOUNDATION PRESENT 


“Africa's most extraordinary band.”- The Guardian (London) 

Tearing off the roof with Congolese rhumba, Cuban salsa, 
and James Brown rock n’ soul 

STAFF BENDA RILILI 



7:30PM, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16TH, 
BURLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 

Tickets $25 advance; $30 at the door. 

Available at the Flynn Theater Box Office or by calling 86-FLYNN (863-5966) 
Or online at FlynnTix.org. Free admission for students under 18, 

New Americans, and people with disability - at the door or by contacting 
KCP (802-357-4616 or info@KingdomCounty.com). 


For handicapped access requests contact KCP : PgJI 
802-357-4616orinfo@KingdomCounty.com. & 
Sponsors include: Vt Department of Education, Burlington High School, >4D))) 
Vt Human Rights Commission, Rhino Foods, Flynn Center for the Performing 
Arts, Burlington Discover Jazz Festival, 

and Burlington City Arts. Media sponsors include: EE- SEVEN DAYS 








VISIT THE AMATO'S NEAR YOU 

Route 7 (1-89, Exit 20), St. Albans, 524.3068 
Route 7 (1-89, Exit 16), Colchester, 654.8627 
1207 Ethan Allen Highway, Georgia, 524.7741 
66 Pleasant Street, Route 4 Woodstock, 457.81 73 
14 South Main Street, Stowe, 253.8843 
518 Pearl Street, Enosburg, 933.2003 
811 Williston Road, 5. Burlington, 652.9065 



Drool over our menu 

at amatos.com 


INTRODUCING PATHe: EARN AN 
ONLINE DEGREE IN LESS TIME 

Test out for things you already know. 

Take advantage of all the free and low-cost 
courses now available online. Get credit 
for your work experience and prior college 
learning. 

For a free assessment, call 1-866-637-0085 
or visit online.champlain.edu to see how 
much time and money you can save with 
your own personal PATHe. 




LET US DARE 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


EAT. ENJOY. 
REPEAT. 


Try our famous 
Cheese Pazzo Bread 


Hot & Delicious 

$ 1°° off 


Grab a lunchtime favorite 

s 1°° off 


Route 104 (1-89, Exit 19), St. Albans, 524.2662 
3 Speigel Drive, Champlain, NY, 518.298.5222 
260 Mechanic Street, Lebanon, NH, 603.448.3595 


M 

MAPLEFI ELDS 


1 Buy One Get One FREE! 1 

! Breakfast English [ 
| Muffin Sandwich | 

I AS2.4Sv.lw, | 


Great fresh food since 1902. 




An Open Letter regarding Property Values 
And the Basing of the F-35 in Burlington, Vermont 

Over the past several months there have been questions and concerns raised regarding the poten- 
tial impacts to housing values due to the potential basing of the F-35 with the Vermont Air National 
Guard in Burlington. 

As real estate professionals in Chittenden County, we have looked at the housing values 
issue both individually, based on our own market knowledge, and collectively by doing 
careful analysis of real world Vermont market transactions. We have analyzed the GBIC Property 
Values Study and we concur with its conclusions that home values within the 65 DNL area have 
followed and reflected the overall trend of the County and of the real estate markets outside of the 
65 DNL area. 


We have concluded that the basing of the F-35 will not add any significant negative impact 
to real estate values and find that there is no reliable market data to suggest otherwise. Moreover, 
in South Burlington, Winooski, and Williston there continues to be considerable market activity for 
investment and growth within the currently affected areas. 


We believe it is important to note that, while F-35 flight operations may represent 6 minutes of 
minimal inconvenience 4 days a week, the economic value of the investments in the VTANG and 
the 1 ,1 00 associated jobs are vitally important to the economy of our county and our state. 
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Larry Michaels 

COO, O'Brien Brothers Agency 


Doug Nedde 

Co-Owner, Redstone paid tor by: Friends ot the Vermont Air Guard ("FVAG”) 
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WEEK IN REVIEW : 


COMPILED BY ANDY BROMASE S " 


Building Boom 

T he Northeast Kingdom's biggest deal maker an- p 

nounced last week what might be the biggest deal in 
the region's history. Jay Peak CEO Bill Stenger unveiled 
a massive development project that would generate con- 
struction to the tune of $500 million and 10.000 jobs in the 
most employment-starved part of Vermont. Slated for devel- 
opment: a biotech "research tower" in Newport a marina and 
grand hotel on Lake Memphremagog. and new trails, lifts 
and lodges at Jay Peak and Burke Mountain ski resorts. 

Where's all that investment coming from? Overseas, 
mostly. Stenger and his business partner, Ariel Quiros, 


SEPTEMBER 26-OCTOBER 03, 2012 


plan to raise 95 percent of the funds through the EB-S visa 
program — which grants foreign investors temporary green 
cards in exchange for sinking $500,000 into a qualified 
project in distressed parts of the U.S. Stenger told reporters 
at a press conference last week that he's raising about $3 
million a month through EB-5— proving that if there's one 
thing the world still wants to buy American-made, its the 


facing 

facts 

# 

SHOCK AND AWFUL 

Turns out 
Macadam Mason 
ofThetforddid 
die from a state 

shot. Nothing "less 
lethal" about it. 


1130 



JUDGMENT DAY 

A judge ruled 
Jonathan Leopold 
Isn't liable for $17 
million "loaned” 


TOPFIVE 





1000 ft. 


The length of the runway extension 
planned for the Newport airport to 
accommodate more flights — and 
bigger planes — into the region. 


$170 mil 


Jay Peak’s budget to build 15 new 
trails, three lifts, an 84-unit hotel 
and a medical center at its West Be 
ski area. 


75k ft. 2 


The size of the new “research tower” a South 
Korean biotech company, AnC Bio, plans to 
build on a 40-acre campus in Newport. 


The number of guests who will fit into a 150-suite 
grand hotel planned for Lake Memphremagog. 
J. ^ \ J Alongside it: a marina, restaurants, and retail and 

conference facilities. 

Looking for the newsy blog posts? z 









SEVEN DAYS 



feed back 


Don Egfiert. Cathy Raatuer. Colby Roberts 


staff writers Kathryn Flare. Paul Heiiitz. Ken Picard 


calendar editor Carolyn Fox 
MULTIMEDIA producer Eva Sollbcrfier 


proofreaders Meredith Coeymon. Kate O’Neill 










CORRECTION 

In our story about artist Dusty 
Boynton [Eyewitness: “Forever 
Young,” September 19], we misidenti- 
fied the curator of Boynton’s exhibit 
at the Helen Day Art Center. It's 
Rachel Moore. Apologies for the goof. 


PRO POETRY 

I thought Keenan Walsh’s article spot- 
lighting Burlington's poetry scene was 
the first step in a great direction for local 
literature in Burlington [State of the Arts, 
“Poetry With Your Chard?" September 
19]. For a long time now, Burlington has 
been home to a community of important 
writers and poets. There is a broad scope 
of underground poetry activities going 
on here — in Winooski, UVM’s Vantage 
Point, Thread Magazine, Ra Press, along 
with Aleshire's fresh poetry being served 
up at the farmers market. Unfortunately, 
there’s a disconnect between the com- 
munity and many of these great poets 
and other artists. In a city that preaches 
about values related to supporting local 
food, farms and businesses, very few 
people support local artists. It’s every- 
where in Burlington, yet it is totally 
underappreciated. 

For me, Burlington’s literary scene 
resembles what was happening in Paris 

TIM NEWCOMB 


during the ’20s with folks like Ernest 
Hemingway, Ezra Pound and Gertrude 
Stein. We share a lot in common with that 
time period: war, social injustices, deca- 
dence — all of which history has shown 
fuel great literary scenes. As a local poet, 
can I say I am a little envious of Aleshire's 
poem being plastered in Seven Days ? Sure. 
Do I believe I am a better poet than him? 
Maybe. But what I am excited about is 
that in the past few months we have seen 
two major articles in Seven Days about 
some great local poets. 

Christopher Ricker 
ESSEX JUNCTION 


ORGANIC ANALYSIS 

Bravo to Seven Days and food writer 
Corin Hirsch [“Organic Food Fight,” 
September 19]. Her response to the 
Stanford study putting down the value 
of organic food was right on. Not only 
did she cover all of the issues involved 
(which the study did not), she did good 
science research on these issues. And she 
dared to mention that flavor and attrac- 
tiveness are an important part of making 
the organic choice. In South Burlington, 
where we want to zone possibilities for 
more local agriculture for the future 
(hopefully much of it organic because 
nonorganic takes up so many fossil fuels 
that will not be available in years to 
come), landowners who are fearful of 
our zoning take pleasure in the Stanford 


ST WAIT -POST- ELECTION 
YOU CAW SWT CALLING* 
THEM AT HOME WITH 
HALF- BAFED OPINIONS. 



WEEK IN REVIEW 


Seven Days gets feedback in all forms, Including old-fashioned, 
snail-mail letters. Among the handwritten missives — some of 
which look like ransom notes — this one really charmed us. 


5/'"M 
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study and have distributed copies to us. 
I hope they all read her thoughtful and 
knowledgeable response. This is excel- 
lent reporting! 

Sophie Quest 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 


YOU MISSED ONE! 

Good grief, how could you write such 
an otherwise fine article and fail to even 
mention Champlain Valley Cohousing, 
farther south on Greenbush Road 
from Ten Stones [‘It Takes a Village,” 
September 19]. We are a community of 
22 households (a total of 28 kids among 
us!) on 125 acres of conserved land, with 
active farming, clay plain forest and 
meadows. We've been in residence since 
2006. We are a committed cohousing 
community and govern ourselves with 
sociocracy. Come take a look at us; we 
still have four lots to sell! 

Lucy Beck 

CHARLOTTE 


BIG, FAT MISTAKE 

[Re “Worthy of Your Love?,” September 
26]: I just wanted to correct a small 
but glaring error: Beef tallow is not 
and cannot be called lard. Lard is very 
specifically pork fat while tallow is ren- 
dered from beef suet. While the Worthy 
Burger could cook its fries in either and 
I’d be a happy girl, I’m not so pleased 


when a food writer doesn’t know the 
difference. 

Allison Johnson 

WILLISTON 


"M” FOR MARINES 

Great article [“When the Levy Breaks 
You,” September 26]. Just pointing out a 
couple of typos: “Marine" or “Marines” 
is always spelled with a capital “m.” 
I’m a Marine wife of 20 years and the 
mother of a future Marine. 

Marianne Kil lackey 
TORRINGTON. CT 

Editor's note: Neither the Merriam- 
Webster Dictionary nor the Chicago 
Manual of Style capitalizes “Marines," but 
we agree it looks weird in lower case. We 
won’t do it again. Don't kick our asses. 



YOGURT IS 
BACK AT 
50 CENTS! 

•GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 

CREAMERY 

Strawberry. Blueberry 
& Vanilla 

50cents each. $4.99/ case 

•GREEK GODS 

Honey Blueberry & Honey 
Strawberry ( 240 Z) 
$i.99/eacli, $9-99/case 

• HORIZON 

ORGANIC 

Fat Free Vanilla ( 320 Z) 
$1.99/ each. $9.99/ case 


• EVOLVE KEFIR 

Blueberry and Peach (320Z) 
75cents! 



Cheese t^rader S 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 Willi st on Rd.. So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802 . 863.0143 

burling! on@ cheeeetra dere.com 
Open 7 daw 10am-7pm 










Select Outdoor Pottery 


9" Mums 

Buy 3, Get 1 FREE 

All locally grown. 


■ find your f style & fit at ■ 

dantormshoes 


GARDENER^ 


Sign up & Save at danformshoesvt.com 


472 Marshall Avenue, Taft Comers, Williston 
(802)658-2433 • Mon-Sat 8am-6pm, Sun 10-5 
www. gardenerssupplystore. com 


OUTLET 


: top ot church street by the fountain 


3RD ANNUAL JAY St}* PEAK 


Don’t judge a person 


BEAN BREW 

FESTIVAL 

10.6.2012 

AT THE HOTEL JAY • NOON-6:OOPM 

-> FLAVORFUL COFFEES 
-> LOCALLY BREWED BEERS 
MOUNTAIN SHOP SKI SALE 
-> LIVE MUSIC 
FOOD 

$20 

Includes commemorative pilsner glass 
and 12 draught tickets. 

802.988.261 1 orjaypeakresort.com/events 
for more information. 

BEAN & BREW + SPLASH + STAY 

FROM JUST*149 FOR 2 PEOPLE IN THE HOTEL JAY. 
800.451 .4449 or jaypeakresort.com/BeanBrew 


by their beliefs, judge them by 
the mountains they ski & ride. 
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dear^/lucy. 
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aAaa^A'iecme 

zo% og 


38 Church Street 

862.5126 

dearlucy . com 

Mon-Sat 10am-8pm 
Sun llam-6pm 
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Any footwear, apparel or accessories 
with your in-store donation of $5 to Susan G. Komen. 
100% of your donation will go to the Vermont-New 
Hampshire Affiliate of Susan G. Komen for the Cure. 


BACK PACKS 


2613 SHELBURNE RD, SHELBURNE VT / 877.284.3270 


THEI 

NORTHI 

FACEI 


WAREHOUSE 


FALL & 1HHSTEH Cl 


TENTS 

SLEEPING BAGS 


OUTERWEAR 
SUMMER CLOTHING 


SAVE UP 
TO 60% ON 
EVERYTHING 


KL 

MOUNTAIN 

SHOP.COM 


GET IN GEAR! THINK SNOW. 

New Products Arriving Daily! 

COME ON DOWN THE HILL UVM STUDENTS & PARENTS 

GREAT PRICES ON CLOTHING, OUTWEAR, AND EQUIPMENT 
HURRY IN! LIMITED QUANTITIES OF YOUR FAVORITE GEAR. 


THE NORTH FACE STORE 
KLMOUNTAINSHOP.COM 

210 COLLEGE STREET BURLINGTON 
877.284.3270 


Liebling 

your entire look together, Every piece at Liebling 
coming in dally: Denim Irom London, bags from 


jKitloudveil ft UURTOn 




OFF 


Through Oct. 31“ 


r race 

cure 


New Balance Williston Maple Tree Place, 802-288-9090 
balancewilliston.com I Hours: Mon-Fri 10-6 | Sat 10-7 I Sun 11-5 
•Some exclusions apply. See store for details. 







LOOKING FORWARD 


FRIDAY 5 & 
SATURDAY 6 

Jeepers 

Creepers 

You can yell all you ' 


Com Maze — brings on 
the goose bumps with 


half-mile 'walk of terr 
We’re already scared. 


one 

MAGNIFICENT! 


MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 


SATURDAY 6 

Spectacular, 

Spectacular 

Barre doesn’t have a 
big top, so Brattleboro’s 

up its own this week. 
RUCKUS: A CIRQUE 
SPECTACULAR (pictured) 
features a freestanding 
aerial rig. which allows 

and jugglers to shock and 
awe in the state's smaller 
venues. Step right up to 
see this high-flying troupe, 
founded by identical-twin 


SATURDAY 6 & SUNDAY 7 

Tap That 

Harpoon Brewery's annual Octoberfest doesn't 
al Munich's epic 16-day festival — but, hey, 
it's certainly no slouch. Raise a beer stein to 
, lederhosen and live oompah bands at this 
. lively celebration of suds. There’s a German- 

ottoms up! 

EE CALENOAR LISTING ON PAGE 58 


ONGOING 

The Good Earth 

Sometimes, artists looking for inspiration need only 
look out the window. That's certainly the case for 
the 11 included in Comfort Farm's "In Our Nature- 
exhibit. Wildflower watercolors. sweeping oil land- 
scapes and bronze bird sculptures are among the 
works celebrating the natural world. Scope 'em out 
in a rustic Stowe barn through October 14. 


SUNDAY7 

Clockwork Orange 

Got plans for Sunday? Squash them. The pump- 
kin is officially having its moment. Folks test 
the gourd’s seaworthiness at the NEFCU Giant 
Pumpkin Regatta & Festival, and its flight 
mechanics at the Vermont Pumpkin Chuckin' 
Festival. Simply want the pick of the patch? Catch 
a horse-drawn wagon ride at Cedar Circle Farm's 

Pumpkin Festival 


SATURDAY 6 

Good Acoustics 


Mix and Scratch 



OBRIENS 
AVEDA INSTITUTE 


© 

CAN YOU 

CUT IT ? 

Find out what it means to become 
i AVEDA trained Barber, 
Cosmetologist or Spa Therapist 



sat: 1475 Shelburne Rd South Burlington VT 

www.obriensavedainstitute.org 

Call Admissions at 802-658-9591 x 3 



The MacBook Air is now better than 
;r. All packed into a notebook 
that's incredibly thin and light. 

more info visit: 

smalldog.com/macbookair 


Suj| small Dog 
Electronics 




I n randy brock's world, the key to get- 
ting Vermonters back to work is to 
eliminate 10 percent of the jobs in 
state government. In Randy Brock's 
world, all figures showing Vermont’s 
economy improving are bunk, while 
those showing its decline are gospel. 

In Randy Brock’s world, unem- 
ployed Vermonters are stuck in a “cycle 
of dependency” — unwilling to work 
$14.50-an-hour jobs because “they found 
they earned more from benefits they 

got from the job." And in Randy Brock’s 
world, the solution to unemployment is 
simple: Let the state come up with pre- 
fab “businesses in a box” and dole them 
out to the unwashed masses. 

Oh, and let them eat cake! 

This was the world that 
Brock, a Franklin County state 
senator and the Republican 
candidate for governor, out- 
lined for reporters Monday 
afternoon in the lobby of a 
Williston consulting business. 

It was here that Brock unveiled his 
latest spaghetti-against-the-wall cam- 
paign plan. Two weeks ago, it was 25 
ways to cut the cost of health care; this 
time, a campaign handout promised, “25 
ways to spur economic development & 
put Vermonters back to work.” 

Among them? 

At least seven involve actually cut- 
ting jobs — government jobs, that is. As 
a quarter of the state workforce retires 
over the next five years, Brock would 
eliminate through attrition some 10 per- 
cent of 7800 state jobs. 

How? By “breaking down silos,” as he 
said at least half a dozen times during 
the hourlong press conference. 

“What I want to do is I want to make 
government more efficient and more 
effective,” he said. “I want to take our 
processes and make them work. I want 
to take the silos and break through them. 
I want to do things across organizational 
lines instead of through them.” 

Brock's other proposals? A handful 
are initiatives that his opponent, incum- 
bent Democratic Gov. peter shumun, is 
already tackling: improving math and 
science instruction, refining the state’s 
point-of-origin rules, and securing for- 
eign investment through the EB-5 inves- 
tor visa program. 

Others still are just too vague to take 
seriously. Brock would “cut red tape.” 
He’d “establish key metrics for every 


governmental function” and he’d “reward 
success, question stagnation, address 
sluggishness and not tolerate failure.” 

Now that’s change we can believe in! 

The government-cutting Brock 
would establish a new “Department of 
Innovation” — but hastened to add he’d 
do so without expanding the state's total 
workforce. And he’d launch his own 
moon shot: to make Vermont the home 
of a Fortune 1000 company. 

“Just as President Kennedy in 1961 set 
a grand goal — a goal that would take a 
decade to achieve — of putting a man on 
the moon, well, perhaps our man on the 
moon might be something like saying, 
‘Imagine if Vermont were the headquar- 


ters of a Fortune 1000 company,”’ Brock 
told the assembled reporters Monday. 
“If Walmart can be headquartered in 
Bentonville, Arkansas, we can bring a 
Fortune 1000 company to Vermont.” 

The Vermont Press Bureau subse- 
quently noted that Waterbury-based 
Green Mountain Coffee Roasters was 
ranked No. 766 on Fortune's latest list; 
Montpelier-based National Life Group 
made the list in 2010. 

Ground control to Major Brock? 

Beyond the vague, contradictory, 
duplicative and cliched ideas were some 
just plain kooky ones: in particular. 
Brock's ballyhooed “business in a box" 
proposal. He explained: 

“One of the outside-of-the-box 
thoughts we have is to create businesses 
in a box, in which we look for businesses 
that people who are unemployed or 
underemployed could actually run ... 
that we package like franchises,” he told 
reporters at the press conference. “We 
package them with business plans. We 
package them with preassigned financ- 
ing arrangements. We package them 
with expertise from retired executives 
and others who are familiar with a par- 
ticular business model.” 

If you're wondering what the shit he's 
talking about, you’re not alone. Pressed 
for more details by Associated Press 
Montpelier bureau chief Wilson ring. 
Brock elaborated: 


‘What should be in these boxes? They 
could be like franchises. They could 
be businesses that need to be done in a 
particular area because they're not being 
done,” he said. “They may be new ideas. 
They could be anything. It depends on 
our imagination and our ability to pack- 
age them.” 

OK Willy Wonka. 

Looking unimpressed, WCAX’s 
kristin carlson sternly shot back: “I don’t 
understand how that would work." 

“How would it work?” Brock said. 
‘Well, for example, suppose you're 
unemployed and you want to buy a fran- 
chise. What would you do? You’d go and 
buy a franchise.” 

Right. Next time I’m un- 
employed, I’ll just go buy a 
Dunkin' Donuts franchise. 

Asked later in the press 
conference if he had a par- 
ticular type of business in 
mind that might go well in 
a box. Brock said, “These 
could be anything.” 

OK, but what kind of anything? Do 
you have one in mind that would work 
especially well? 

“I don't want to go into any depth 
because I don’t want to box in the box,” 
Brock said with a chuckle. “I want to 
have people think about what would 
work.” (For the record, an Australian- 
based company called DIY Business in 
a Box will happily sell you a business 
start-up kit for the totally reasonable 
price of $6500. Among the professions 
they box up? Beauticians, mechanics, 
Pilates instructors and lawyers.) 

But wait. Sen. Brock, are you saying 
that unemployed Vermonters are just 
sitting around at home, desperate for 
business plans they’d otherwise merrily 
implement? 

‘Well, I think there are lots of folks 
who would love to start a business, but 
they don’t know how — who have the 
mind-set, ‘Gee, I'm not employed, but I 
know how to do thus and so. I’ve worked 
in a particular business. I've worked in a 
particular industry, and I know how to 
do it,”’ Brock said. ‘What this does is it 
makes it easier.” 

Got it. Thus and so. 

“It’s just like the person who wants 
to go into business so often, who has a 
little money and who goes and buys a 
franchise,” the millionaire candidate 
continued. “And that’s what a ‘business 
in a box’ really is. It's a homegrown. 




'We need Phil bad 


the Senate 


he’s been a champion**'' 
— Congressman Peter Welch S 


TAKE YOUR PARTY 


(STAIRS) 


fl NOTCH 


PARTY WITH IN LEUNIG’S PRIVATE 

UPSTAIRS LOUNGE! To book your party, call us or 
email events@leunigsbistro.com 

LEIINIGS 


state-sponsored, state-assisted fran- 
chise opportunity for people who are 
unemployed.” 

State-sponsored businesses for the 
unemployed? Sounds like someone’s 
channeling his inner bernie sanoers. 

“And it’s something that isn’t going to 
cost the state virtually anything to do,” 
Brock concluded. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, mark 
your calendar. Monday, October 1, at 
2:15 p.m. is the moment Randy Brock’s 
gubernatorial campaign of- 
ficially jumped the shark. 

Even among reporters 
who bend over backward 
to pretend every race is 
neck and neck until the final vote is 
cast, it seemed clear after the presser 
that Brock's goose was cooked. That is, 
unless Brock wins the super-PAC lot- 
tery or Shummy finds himself a scandal 
right quick. 

Brock’s problem isn’t just that his 
“business in a box” plan is totally crazy- 
town. I mean, it is — but that’s almost 
beside the point. The problem is that the 
guy who has thus for sunk $300,000 of 
his own money into a long-shot — OK, 
hopeless — campaign doesn’t seem to 
grasp the plight faced by struggling 
Vermonters. 

You don’t need a focus group to 
know that “just go buy a franchise” 
doesn't play well with those who can’t 
find work or who are barely eking out 
a living working several part-time, low- 
wage jobs. 

Brock made clear how he feels about 
that riffraff. And he was a hair shy of his 

“We have a growing culture of de- 
pendency. And many people are con- 
cerned about passing folks as they go to 
work who are not working, who are on 
state assistance and who are receiving 
state money,” Brock informed the group. 
“Many are the most vulnerable and they 
can’t work, but many of them are people 
who can work — who are entangled in 
what we’ve created as a safety net. And 
one of the problems about safety nets is 
they sometimes entangle people in de- 
pendency for long periods of time." 

Brock elaborated on the point shortly 
thereafter, regaling the press corps with 
stories of his capitalist friends who val- 
iantly attempted to provide a hand up 
to these dependent types — only to see 
them lured away by the government teat. 

“I hear stories from other businesses 
[about new employees] who look at the 
first week’s check and quit because they 
found they earned more from benefits 
they got from state government than 
they got from the job," he said. “We 
gotta break the cycle of dependency in 
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cases like that and make it worthwhile 
to go to work. We may need to soften 
the cliff that people fall off when they 
do get weaned off unemployment." He 
corrected himself, “Not unemployment, 
but welfare benefits.” 

What we really need to do. Sen. 
Brock, is buy these lazy welfare queens 
a business in a box. 

In fairness to Brock, he does know a 
thing or two about businesses in boxes. 
In fact, he bought one just this year. It’s a 
$647,000-plus gubernatorial 
campaign that came replete 
with overpriced, out-of- 
state consultants, debunked 
" television commercials and 
recycled talking points from the far- 
more-competent campaigns of former 
GOP governor JIM DOUGLAS. 

How’s that box working out for 
Brock? We'll find out soon whether it 
creates a new job for him. If not, I’ve got 
a franchise to sell him. 


Media Notes 

Hard to believe, but Vermont Public 
Television’s “Vermont This Week” on 
Friday is celebrating its 30th year of 
showing viewers just how homely we 
print reporters really are. Since its 1982 
premiere, the Vermont version of “Meet 
the Press” has featured just three regu- 
lar hosts: jack barry, chris graff and now 
stewart Ledbetter. Senior producer joe 
merone has produced every last show 
since 1992 — back when dinosaurs 
roamed the airwaves. 

And in case your New York Times sub- 
scription lapsed, the Gray Lady came to 
the Queen City last week for a look at the 
recent redesign of the Burlington Free 
Press. In a B1 story in Monday's Times 
headlined, "In Vermont, a Venerable 
Paper Fights for Readers,” the paper of 
record covered the Freeps’ new printing 
press, tabloid format, online paywall 
and higher subscription price. 

The Times story also ran in two daily 
papers that compete with the Freeps: 
the Rutland Herald and the Barre- 
Montpelier Times Argus, both of which 
are owned by the Mitchell family. The 
TA, however, went with a notably dif- 
ferent headline: “State’s Biggest Paper 
Criticized for Changes.” ® 
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Comeback Kiss? 

Burlington’s Former Mayor Wants 
Another Shot at Public Office 


BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 

I f voters elected candidates based on 
their stoicism. Bob Kiss would be a 
shoo-in to win one of Chittenden 
__ County’s six state Senate seats this 
>1 November. He might even finish first. 

§ The former Burlington mayor was 
> his usual unflappable self during an 
hourlong interview last Friday and at a 
campaign event the next day in South 
Burlington. He remains coolly self- 
5 confident six months after exiting city 

S? the Burlington Telecom financial de- 
9 bade. That disgrace might prove to be 
" the main legacy of his six-year tenure as 
mayor, but Kiss, 65, is unapologetic as he 
M asks voters to send him back into public 
| office. 

g Kiss’s long-shot campaign for state 
8 Senate took him to Fredrick H. Tuttle 
Middle School in South Burlington 
last Saturday morning for a League of 
Women Voters forum titled “Speed Date 
£ Your Senators." No more than 25 voters 
5 unaffiliated with the league weathered 
5 the rain to question nine Senate hope- 
§ fuls seated at round cafeteria tables. 
i The candidates chatted with the mostly 


elderly attendees for 10 -minute clips 
before circulating to the next table of 

Nancy Baker, a South Burlington resi- 
dent who attended the forum, appeared 
to be sold on Kiss's Zen-like tranquility. 
“I commend you on your actions in City 
Hall Park,” she told Kiss, referring to 
the then-mayor's defusing of a near-riot 
of Occupy Burlington protesters last 
November. 

“You stayed calm," Baker said as Kiss 
nodded in assent. “You understood that 
talking is much better than fighting." 

For better or worse, such high-profile 
incidents explain why Kiss enjoys 
stronger name recognition than his 
nonincumbent competitors, and he’s 
raised more money than most of the 14 
Senate candidates vying for Chittenden 
County’s six Senate seats. Nearly $4000 
in contributions — including a total of 
$550 from former city hall staffers Larry 
Kupferman, Bruce Seifer and Jonathan 
Leopold — has allowed Kiss to put his 
kisser on the side of buses crisscrossing 
the region. The candidate loaned him- 
self another $4000. 


Beyond that, the Kiss campaign is a 
characteristically low-key affair. Though 
he declined to let a reporter accompany 
him door to door, saying that would be 
“unfair” to voters, he laid out his cam- 
paign plans in an interview last Friday at 
Burlington Bay Market & Cafe: strategic 
lawn signs, “honk-and-waves” at busy 
intersections and possibly some ads in 
weekly community newspapers. He won 
the endorsment of the Vermont NEA — 
the state’s largest union — but his volun- 
teer-staffed operation has no campaign 
manager and isn’t planning 
any major expenditures in 
the closing weeks of the 
campaign. 

It’s an oddly unambi- 
tious approach for an 
underdog. The former 
Progressive is running as an indepen- 
dent — and no independent in recent 
memory has won election to the state 
Senate from Chittenden County. Plus, 
many of his competitors are well known: 
five incumbents, along with seven-term 
House member David Zuckerman and 
interfaith leader Debbie Ingram, are 


among those vying for the six seats. 
Zuckerman and Ingram are both running 
with Democratic Party endorsement in a 
year when the top Dem, Barack Obama, 
will likely roll to a landslide victory in 
the Burlington area. 

The biggest problem stalking Kiss 
remains his mishandling of Burlington 
Telecom — more specifically, the moun- 
tain of bad press it earned his adminis- 
tration. “The BT thing does bother me,” 
Marge Gaskins, a past president of the 
League of Women Voters of Vermont, 
said following last Saturday's forum. “I 
don't believe in spending public money 
for something like that.” 

Louise Ransom, a 90-year-old histo- 
rian and former editor of the Williston 
Whistle, added in regard to Kiss, “He 
doesn't have a very good reputation. He’s 
also not very outspoken. He didn’t make 
a big impression in one of the biggest 
jobs in the state." 

Burlington resident Eric Svensson 
presented a different view. 
“What happened with the 
Telecom was small pota- 
toes in the big picture,” he 
said. “There was a lot of 
drama created around that. 
It was way overblown.” 
Svensson said he’ll probably cast one of 
his six state Senate votes for Kiss, mainly 
because of the emphasis the candidate 
places on implementing a single-payer 
health insurance system in Vermont. 

Kiss is hoping there are many more 
voters like Svensson out there. He 
admits that BT “is part of the discussion” 
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is he talks to voters around the county, will only say that running as 


pendent “reflects how I’ve gone about 
my work for the past six years.” 

Abbott describes Kiss as a “wonder- 
ful person.” And even political oppo- 
nents who know him on a personal level 
generally concur that Kiss is one of the 


that his administration did violate a 
regulation requiring prompt repayment 
of $16.9 million in city funds secretly 
loaned to BT. But Kiss isn't saying he’s 


dark art. Most close observers 
would also agree with Abbott’s adden- 
dum: “He’s not a good communicator.” 
But Kiss will need nothing less than 


sorry about that “unfortunate” outcome expert salesmanship to persuade voters 


— which was largely responsible for 
lowering Burlington’s bond rating t< 
near-junk status. He instead insists, “Wi 
did what we needed to do to protec 
that asset for the 
city.” Contending 
that BT has built 
“the most power- 
ful fiber-to-the- 
home system in 
the world,” Kiss 
says "it gives us an 
infrastructure for 
people choosing 
Burlington as a 
place to work and 

In laying out his 
qualifications for 
the state Senate, 

Kiss notes that he 
served three terms 
in the Vermont 
House and ran a 
social-services 
agency with ISO 

employees and an $8 million budget. He 
also defends his overall performance in 
the mayor’s office. The city amassed $12 
million in budget reserves while avoid- 
ing a property-tax increase during his 
tenure. Kiss points out. 

For those and other reasons, Vermont 


KISS WILL NEED 
NOTHING LESS 
THAN EXPERT 
SALESMANSHIP TO 
PERSUADE VOTERS 


refocus away from BT and toward the 
ues he prefers to highlight. 

In addition to a single-payer health 
re system for Vermont, Kiss says 
that crafting a fair 
budget would be 
his top priority in 
the Senate. “I can 
tolerate the dispar 


and poor only if 
there's a floor that 
we don't let anyone 
fell below,” he told 
a set of voters at 
the speed-dating 
forum. Kiss also 
believes the leg- 
islature has a role 
to play in slowing 
the rate of climate 
change — mainly 
by making public 
transportation 
more widely acces- 
sible in Chittenden 
Dt afraid to utter the 
-ord, suggesting that a regional 
gasoline tax could be one option for 
financing better bus services. 

Asked at the forum about the pro- 
posed basing of F-35 fighter jets at 
Burlington International Airpor 


County. And he’s 


Progressive Party chair Martha Abbott says he supports bringing the i 


ccessfiil mayor.” 
But Abbott wouldn’t reveal whether 
she’ll vote for Kiss this year. And she 
doubts he’ll win a seat, partly because 
it’s “almost impossible” to get elected as 
either an independent or a Progressive 
on a countywide basis. Abbott further 
suggests that “this might not be an ideal 


generation of planes to BTV. 
“A lot of people have accommodated 
to the noise” of the military and com- 
mercial planes that already fly in and 
out of the airport, Kiss says, noting that 
the din sometimes reaches his own 
home in Burlington’s Old North End. 
It’s worth tolerating the discomforts ir 


3 seek elected office, the interests of enabling the Vermont 


given that the bad BT vibes are continu- 
ing to reverberate. 

Kiss is running without Prog en- 
dorsement after having the P designa- 
tion in all five of his previous races — 
each of them successful. It’s a mutually 
agreed upon divorce intended to spare 
both parties embarrassment. 

He didn't seek Progressive backing cally advocated during his first l 
this time, and the party didn't urge him 

to try for it. Asked about the split, Kiss COME SACK KISS 


National Guard to play a key role in 
America’s legitimate defense effort. Kiss 

He favors an immediate shutdown of 
Vermont Yankee and says wind turbines 
should be part of Vermont’s energy mix. 
Voters asked Kiss about gun control 
the forum, too — something he vo- 
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Church Street Is Commerce Central, but 
Side-Street Shops Still Struggle for Visibility 



I sabean, a children’s boutique at 203 
College Street, closed last Saturday 
after nearly five years in Burlington. 
^ Gone are pastel-colored toddler 
8 outfits, the menagerie of stuffed animals 
g and the Vermont-made wooden toys that 
w once brightened the downtown store. 

“We had a really hard year," explained 
store manager Tracy Goodale, who’s 
worked at Isabean since it first opened in 
5 Williston nine years ago. Although many 
Sj customers followed Isabean when it 
S moved from the ’burbs to its downtown 
° Burlington location, “sadly, it just wasn’t 
enough,’’ she said. 

Goodale blames the store's demise 
5 on geography. Despite its location a 
z block from Church Street, she described 
3 the pedestrian traffic on her section of 
College Street as “barren and desolate.” 
She suggested that most shoppers, in- 
cluding many longtime Burlingtonians, 
g rarely venture off the marketplace to 
g explore side-street businesses. 

5 “On a daily basis, we’d have people 
3 coming in and asking us, “Wow, how long 
have you been here?'” Goodale explained 


during the store’s final week in business. Commission for 10 years to allow him tc 


‘They just assumed 

Other merchants on College, Bank 
and Cherry streets report a similar 
phenomenon. Despite their proximity 
to the busiest and most successful retail 
district in Vermont, many say their busi- 
nesses suffer from a lack of visibility. 

“I had a couple come in the other day 
and say, “We've lived in Burlington for 22 
years and have never once been in your 
store,”’ noted Jen Wagner, who manages 
Bennington Potters North, at 127 College 
Street. “And they’re not the first people 
I’ve heard that from. I’vi 
heard it many times.” 

Will Vinci, owner o 
the North Face store at 21( 

College Street, said th< 
old adage about “location, location, 
location" holds true for retail — and 
in Burlington, the location is Church 
Street. But he thinks the city could do 
more to support downtown retailers east 
and west of the city’s main commercial 
corridor. Vinci said he’s been urging the 
city and the Church Street Marketplace 


BB 


put up sandwichboard signs along the 
pedestrian mall. 

Vinci says the North Face store in 
Boulder, Colo. — two blocks away from 
Pearl Street, Boulder’s pedestrian mall 
— does "a record amount of business,” 
which he attributes to signs that direct 
shoppers off the main drag to the outlet. 
He’s been asking Burlington to do the 
same since Peter Clavelle was mayor, but 
to date, has gotten nowhere. 

“This is a city that’s upside down by 
about $20 million and needs revenue,” 
said Vinci, who is willing 
to pay for the visibility he 
seeks. “To turn your back 
on revenue for something as 
simple as this, to me, is just 
unconscionable.” 

Vinci’s last try was in advance of a 
June meeting of the marketplace com- 
mission. He petitioned the group for 
permission to place signs on College and 
Church streets during business hours. 
The marketplace commission rejected 
the idea. 


Why? Ron Redmond, executive di- 
rector of the Church Street Marketplace, 
said the nine-member board didn’t like 
the idea of directing people off the mar- 
ketplace. In addition to the highest retail 
rents in Vermont, Church Street mer- 
chants also pay monthly dues — which 
totaled $607,500 in 2012 - to cover the 
cost of maintenance, advertising, special 
events and promotions. Side-street mer- 
chants don’t pay any of those fees. 

“I do like having that privilege and 
I do pay for that privilege. Am I will- 
ing to share it? I don’t know,” said 
David Glickman, owner of the Vermont 
Butcher Block & Board Company, at 
63 Church Street. Glickman moved his 
store from College to Church just over 
a year ago, and saw his sales double 
almost immediately. He pays $334 in 
marketplace dues every month. 

Marc Sherman of Outdoor Gear 
Exchange tells a similar story. For the 
eight years that his store was on Cherry 
Street, Sherman tried various “creative 
solutions” to boost foot traffic, including 
renting an annex shop on Church Street 
during the holiday shopping season. 

“There's no question we get a ton 
more foot traffic on Church Street than 
on Cherry,” said Sherman, who moved 
the Outdoor Gear Exchange in May 2011 
to its present location at 37 Church. He 
isn’t sure how much of his increased busi- 
ness is due to the store's prominent loca- 
tion or its larger size. At more than 20,000 
square feet, the Church Street store is 
three times larger than his previous space 
to be on Church Street, Sherman pays 
considerably more in rent as well as mar- 
ketplace fees that, at $2.60 per square foot, 
exceed $3000 per month. 

At least initially, Lara Heath Allen 
was worried about the increased costs 
of moving her clothing store to Church 
Street. “But I made up that difference in 
a day,” when she moved EccO Clothes 
for Women & Men from 199 College to 
Church Street 17 years ago. "It was tough 
getting people around the corner,” noted 
Heath Allen, who is a member of the 
Church Street Marketplace Commission. 
“A lot of shopping is impulse." 

For the most part, Church Street 
merchants aren’t opposed to helping 
side-street enterprises succeed. Heath 
Allen added. They simply want to find an 
equitable formula so businesses such as 
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Vinci’s pay their fair share of the costs. 

“I do think it would create more of a 
community atmosphere if we weren’t so 
exclusive. I think we’d be more down- 
town-friendly,” Glickman said. 

“Wayfinding" signage for other busi- 
nesses off Church Street, "might detract 
a little from the marketplace,” Sherman 
reasoned, “but the goal is to bring people 
downtown and get them to shop.” 

Church Street is designated as a 
"business improvement district," or 
BID, where property' owners pay man- 
datory fees based on the square footage 
of their first-floor retail. Those dues 
are passed along to 
the merchants and 
cover additional mar- 
ketplace services not 
paid for by taxpay- 
ers, including trash 
pickup, snow removal, 
graffiti cleanup and 
enhanced security. 

Redmond ex- 
plained that a con- 
versation has been 
“building steam” 
among property 
owners to expand the 
Church Street BID 
to cover the rest of 
downtown. An ad- 
ditional tax or fee on 
businesses within the 
district would pay for 
numerous improve- 
ments, including uni- 
form signage, both for 
pedestrians and driv- 
ers, to guide visitors 
around downtown. New signage is also 
part of a larger discussion in the works 
through Plan BTV, the public-planning 
process launched this year to brain- 
storm ideas for Burlington’s future. 

“Everybody is on board for this 
expanded BID” Redmond said. “But 
what’s it going to look like in the future? 
Who knows?” The Burlington Business 
Association is hosting a series of dis- 
cussions about the BID process at the 
Courtyard Burlington Marriott Harbor 
on October 9 and 10. 

Will side-street businesses support 
a larger downtown BID? It’s tough to 
say. Leah Chiofaro Martin, owner of the 
women’s boutique Hydrangea Too— in 


Ecco’s old location on College Street — 
said she’s been at her current spot for 
seven and a half years. While she once 
considered moving to Church, Chiofaro 
Martin noted that smaller spaces aren’t 
often available on the marketplace. She 
has established herself in her current lo- 
cation and likes having her own parking 
space. And while she supports the idea 
of more signage, she’s not thrilled about 
the prospect of paying additional fees 
she may not recoup. 

Meanwhile, she hangs balloons out- 
side her store to get people to notice it. 

Heather Beal, who owns the Clothing 
Line, which sells new 
and vintage clothes, 
jewelry, and gifts at 
163 Cherry Street, has 
a similar view. She 

would be worth it to 
pay for extra services 
enjoyed by Church 
Street merchants. 

“As I understand it, 
we’re two separate ani- 
mals," she said. “They 
have rules and expenses 
we don’t have." 

Would Beal pay for 
signage on Church 
Street just to let shop- 
pers know she’s down 

“Yeah, I would try 
it, but I would guess 
it would have a small 
impact," Beal added. 
“My best business is 
still word of mouth.” 

Vinci acknowledged that not every 
side-street store would pay for more 
visibility, but nonetheless expressed 
frustration that debate about his pro- 
posal has dragged on for more than a 
decade, with no resolution in sight. He 
turned down a recent invitation from 
Redmond to speak during the “public 
forum portion” of the next meeting of the 
Church Street Marketplace Commission 
meeting, saying his words would “fall on 
deaf ears.” 

“People are going out of business 
all the time on the side streets,” Vinci 
said. “A downtown is not going to be 
viable with one street of successful 
businesses.” ® 
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Comeback Kiss «p.i 7 

mayor. He reiterated what amounts to 
an unpopular position among many 
voters: that Vermont should establish 
some regulations on firearms, though 
he did not specify what those should be. 

Kiss’ noncommittal stand on a right- 
to-die law was challenged at the forum 
by Ginny Walters, a Shelburne retiree 
who with her husband, Dick Walters, 
has led the effort to give terminally ill 
Vermonters the option of taking a pre- 
scribed medication to end their lives. 
Kiss said he wants first to ensure there 
is "a palliative care plan for everyone 
facing that kind of crisis.” Walters main- 
tained that such a plan is already avail- 
able in Vermont and urged Kiss to read 
the legislation. 

“I have read the legislation,” Kiss told 
her. 

“I don’t think you read it very 
closely,” Ginny Walters responded. 

“I’ve read the legislation,” Kiss 

Asked after the forum whether 
she’d consider voting for Kiss, Walters 
replied, “Definitely not.” And it’s not 
only his position on the doctor-assisted 
death legislation that has her riled. 
Instant-runoff voting is another. Kiss 
supports extending IRV to statewide 
elections — a position Walters and the 
League also advocate. 

But "unfortunately, it was his election 
that killed IRV in Burlington,” Walters 
says of a 2010 Queen City referendum 
that repealed IRV. She reasons — as do 
most political observers — that voters 
used the IRV ballot question to register 
displeasure with the Kiss administra- 
tion’s bungling of BT. 

Win or lose on Election Day, Bob Kiss 
needs to get a job. He’s begun collect- 
ing Social Security, but doesn't intend 
to retire — partly for financial reasons. 
State Senators in Vermont are paid 
slightly more than $600 a week while 
the legislature is in session — or about 
$11,000 for the 2012 session - plus a 
mileage and meal allowance for law- 
makers who commute to Montpelier. 

Kiss adds that he's happier when he 
has a job, although he says he recog- 
nizes, “There’s much more to the world 
than working.” 

Still lean and only a little bit wrinkled. 
Kiss' only visible debility is a bandaged 
finger on his right hand — from a mis- 
step on the way down Mount Mansfield. 
“I feel like I’d bring youth and energy to 
this office,” Kiss says with a wry smile 
over a cup of coffee at Burlington Bay. 

He does indeed look fighting fit, as 
though nothing bad ever happened to 
him.© 


To read more, visit sevendaysvt.com/offmessage. 
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Former Presidential 
Candidate Sues St. Michael’s 
Student Journalists for Libel 

BY ANDY BROMAGE 

Remember John D. Haywood, 
the Democrat who challenged 
President Barack Obama in the 
New Hampshire primary? 
Neither did we. 

Haywood was among the 
“minor” candidates who didn’t 
get much press in the run-up 
to the first-in-the-nation pri- 
mary. But in the name of de- 
mocracy, journalism students 
of St. Michael’s College took 
the time to profile each and 
every B-lister on the Granite State primary ballot. 

Now Haywood is suing St. Mike’s and the two student 
journalists who penned his profile for libel, claiming the 
article painted him as a “bumbling, inept monster” and cost 
him the election. (Haywood received just 432 votes, losing 
to Obama by a ratio of 115 to 1.) 

Haywood is asking for $50 million in punitive damages 
plus another $1 million for “the permanent damage to 
his reputation” in his home community of Durham, N.C. 
Lawyers for St. Mike's called the lawsuit a “rambling” 
document aimed at preventing anyone from describing 
Haywood's policies “in any manner other than one ap- 
proved by Mr. Haywood.” 



Victory for Dean in Group’s 
Removal From U.S. Terror List 


BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 





Former Vermont governor 
Howard Dean and other 
high-profile politicians have 
succeeded in their lobby- 
ing campaign to remove an 
Iranian dissident group from 
the U.S. list of foreign terrorist 
organizations. 

The State Department 
announced on Friday that 
it is formally delisting 
the Mujahedeen-e-Khalq 
(MEK), which has handsomely 
rewarded Dean and other high-caliber hired guns, such as 
former New York City mayor Rudolph GiulianL 

Dean told Seven Days last year that the MEK, based 
in Iraq for the past two decades, has faced increasing 
hostilities from Iraq's Shiite-led government. “The issue 
shouldn't be about whether I get paid to make a speech 


or if this group is a cult,” Dean said at the time. “This is a 
human-rights issue — period.” 

The former presidential candidate did not respond to 
requests for comment this week. 

News reports paint another picture of the MEK — link- 
ing the group to deadly attacks on Iranian nuclear scien- 
tists and an assault on an Iranian official near the United 
Nations in Manhattan last week. 

Glenn Greenwald recalled in London’s Guardian news- 
paper that Dean had publicly urged U.S. and European 
recognition of MEK’s leader as president of Iran — some- 
thing a State Department official said last week was not 
in the cards. 


Formaldehyde Use on 
Dairy Farms Not a 
Public Health Threat 


BY KEN PICARD 



More than a year after some Franklin County residents 
began reporting bizarre and unexplained medical prob- 
lems, state and federal health officials have concluded 
there’s no evidence to link those ailments to formaldehyde 
use on Vermont’s dairy farms. 

The Vermont Department of Health and the federal 
Agency for Toxic Substances and Disease Registry have 
both released studies saying there’s no causal connection. 
The VDH took indoor and outdoor air samples at proper- 
ties in East Berkshire and Fairfax to determine whether 
the use of formaldehyde, a chemical solution and known 
human carcinogen used to control hairy foot wart on cattle, 
might be causing the illnesses. 

“We have not found formaldehyde at levels that are as- 
sociated with adverse health conditions in the air samples 
we obtained, both in the public environment and on the 
farms themselves,” state epidemiologist Bill Irwin tells 
Seven Days. “So we believe that if these symptoms are ex- 
perienced, there are other causes than the formaldehyde 
from footbaths.” 

But Amy Cochran, a former chemist from Enosburg Falls 
who first began documenting the medical issues, is chal- 
lenging the studies’ conclusion, saying they were flawed. 
She alleges that farmers using the chemicals knew when 
air sampling was taking place and modified their activities 
accordingly. © 
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CLAIM: "Pete Shumlin's 
Vermont: highest tax rate 
in the country.” 

— Television commercial for Republii 
gubernatorial candidate Randy Brock, 
titled "Who’s He Fooling?" 


FACTS: The Vermont GOP has long 
contended that Democrats have made the 
Green Mountain State into a high-tax, antibusiness enclave. So it wasn’t 
surprising when Republican gubernatorial candidate Randy Brock claimed, 
in an attack ad against Gov. Peter Shumlin, that Vermont has the highest tax 
rate in the country. 

According to Brock campaign aide Darcie Johnston, Brock based his 
assertion on a 2012 Kiplinger analysis of the five most tax-unfriendly states 
for retirees, using figures from the Tax Foundation, a Washington, D.C., think 
tank. Though several other sources supplied by Johnston tar Vermont as 
"retiree hell,' only one actu- 
ally lists the state as having 
the highest tax rate in the 
nation — a 2009 Forbes 
report That was published, 
of course, when Republican 
Jim Douglas was governor 
— well before Shumlin took 
office in January 2011. 

According to Kiplinger 
and the Tax Foundation, 
in 2012 the highest-taxed 
state is Hawaii. Oregon is 
next in line, followed by 
California, Iowa and New 

Jersey. Vermont is No. 6, based on the criteria established by Kiplinger. 

Vermonts tax rate for high-income earners is 8.95 percent, but those 
individuals pay on a graduated scale. Vermonters are charged 3.55 percent 
for the first $34,500 of taxable income regardless of how much they earn. The 
top rate is applied to taxable income starting at $379,150 and above. In 30 
other states, taxpayers pay the top rate on all adjusted gross income. 

Another local benefit: Well-heeled Vermonters can itemize all the deduc- 
tions they want — mortgages on first, second and third homes, college 
tuition, charitable donations, etc. — before they pay a dime to Montpelier. 

If you look at Vermont’s actual income-tax collections for individuals, the 
state's tax burden is closer to average. The Tax Foundation ranks Vermont 
as 20th highest, or $782 per person, based on 2010 tax data. In case you're 
wondering, Vermont’s property taxes rank sixth nationally, according to the 
Tax Foundation. 



SCORE: Sen. Randy Brock's claim that 
Vermont has the highest tax rate in the 
country during Shumlin's first term is not 
true. Vermont has the sixth-highest income- 
tax rates in the nation, according to his own 
sources. Moreover, the Tax Foundation’s 
more nuanced look at Vermonters' actual tax 
burden ranks Vermont 20th. Brock's assertion 
is wrong, based on his own data for 2012. 

For that reason, we rate his claim "Udder 
Bull.’ 
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V ermont's small, vibrant opera 
world is rarely as dramatic 
behind the scenes as on its 
stages, but one recent devel- 
opment did come as a surprise. After 
seven years as the energetic director of 

the GREEN MOUNTAIN OPERA FESTIVAL, TARAS 
kulish has left. The Montreal-based 
singer-director parted ways with the 
board of the festival’s parent nonprofit, 
the GREEN MOUNTAIN CULTURAL CENTER in 
Waitsfield, at a postseason meeting. 

The GMCC is awaiting the full board's 

about Kulish’s step-down that 

may also contain an announce- H 1 1 U j 

ment of his replacement, 

according to board member 

wendy brauer. Meanwhile, the former 

director offered his own explanation. 

“I felt like the organization wasn't 
growing in the ways I thought it needed 
to grow,” Kulish says. Specifically, he was 
interested in "growing the Burlington 
connection” — which he initiated last 


himself. “We're a tiny company in a tiny 
town. The fact that we do one opera [a 
year] is a miracle,” he declares. But sold- 
out performances of OCM’s summer 
opera, Massenet’s Thais, proved that 
the audience is there, and a concert ver- 
sion of Butterfly — using Japanese props 
such as tatami mats and a screen — is 
manageable. 

Anderson says he and music director 
Emmanuel plasson chose the warhorse 
— the world’s seventh-most-performed 
opera over the past five years, according to 
Operabase statistics — because, 
“if you only have the singers for 
[| a few days, you’re going to do 
work that they know.” 

The pool of sopranos who 
can already sing Butterfly, for example, 
is larger than those experienced in 
the roles of the lesser-known operas 
Anderson tends to favor for the com- 
pany’s summer productions. The OCM 
Butterfly will star a particularly ex- 
perienced lead: the Japanese soprano 


One Vermont Opera Company Sees 
Upheaval; Another, Expansion 


wife. The cowardly 
man sends her to 
break the news to 
Butterfly that they’re 
taking the child. 
Pinkerton finally 
finds the courage to 
face his abandoned 
Japanese bride a 
moment too late to 
prevent her suicide. 

“Pinkerton is 
the most reviled 
character in all 
of opera,” says 
Anderson, and 
the standard in- 
terpretation of 
the work is one of 
“American impe- 
rialism rapingthe 

that has inspired 
such gender- and 
race-bending 


DIRECTOR DOUG ANDERSON ADDED A SECOND OPERA TO THE SMALL COMPANY’S ANNUAL ROSTER IN THIS, 
ITS NINTH SEASON: pumsmmmmif. 


season with a gala concert and emerg- 
ing-artist performance at the University 
of Vermont’s Recital Hall. (Audiences 
are likely to be bigger in Burlington for 
the festival's fully staged operas than at 

Kulish had also envisioned the GMOF as 
a freestanding nonprofit; having a parent 
organization meant “the financials were 
not clear,” he contends. 

“I think that an organization that 
stays stagnant tends to go downhill,” 
Kulish concludes, though he adds that he 
has no regrets about the past seven years. 

Meanwhile, the news from Vermont’s 
other resident opera company, the opera 
company of middlebury, is that it's grow- 
ing. Director doug anderson added a 
second opera to the small company’s 
annual roster in this, its ninth season: 
Puccini’s Madama Butterfly, which will 
receive two semi-staged concert perfor- 
mances this weekend. 

Anderson chuckles at the audacity of 
the expansion, not to mention the extra 
round of fundraising he brought on 


Mihoko Kinoshita, who has sung the 
part around the world. 

Plus, Anderson notes, “You never 
need an excuse to do Puccini.” Butterfly's 
music is “among [the composer's] most 
melodic and heartbreaking,” he adds. 

The opera’s story is no 
less a tearjerker. It’s set in 
1904 in Nagasaki, Japan, 
where an American naval 
officer named Pinkerton 
is set to marry an excited 
15-year-old Japanese 
girl, called Cio-Cio-San 
(“Butterfly”), in a native 
ceremony that the Navy 
man has no intention of 
taking seriously. 

The two share a single 
romantic night, and when 
Pinkerton’s ship leaves 
shortly thereafter, he promises to return 
soon. Three years later, Cio-Cio-San is 
still waiting, now with their son, born in 
Pinkerton’s absence. When the officer 
does come back, he brings his American 


works as David Henry Hwang’s pow- 
erfully critical play M. Butterfly. But 
Anderson intends to challenge that ac- 

“I feel sorry for him,” he quips of 
Pinkerton. According to historical ac- 
counts Anderson has read, 
in the late 1800s and early 
1900s, the American Navy 
actually encouraged officers 
posted to Japan to take a 
Japanese wife for the dura- 
tion, rather than risk vene- 
real disease in the red-light 
district with the common 
sailors. “When it came out 
in the American press 20 
years later, the Navy was 
'shocked, shocked.’ My point 
is, it wasn't his idea. I just 
think he's a kid placed in a 
bad situation.” 

Anderson is equally skeptical about 
the standard interpretation of Butterfly 


all, she has had to get by as a prostitute 


for a couple of years after her father's 
death, he points out. “I’m not sure who’s 
seducing whom in that final scene of Act 
1,” Anderson contends, referring to the 
duet in which Pinkerton pressures Cio- 
Cio-San to say she loves him. “He falls in 
love with her — and I know because the 
music tells me so.” 

Far from competing, Vermont's 
two opera companies offer each other 
mutual support. Despite their recent 
rupture, both the Green Mountain 
Cultural Center board and its former 
director are enthusiastic about Midd’s 
innovations and expansion. GMCC has 
sent out emails advertising the unaffili- 
ated company's upcoming production. 

And Kulish is genuinely excited about 
Anderson's music director, Plasson, who 
came on board in 2011. ( Butterfly will be 
Plasson’s third opera with OCM.) Kulish 
cites the French conductor’s pedigree — 
Plasson’s renowned conductor-father, 
Michel, is better known outside the U.S. 
— and his connections in the classical 
world. “For Middlebury to get Plasson is 
quite a coup,” Kulish enthuses. © 
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The Odd Couple Gets a Makeover 
in a Female Production 


THEATER 


E ven if you were born after all 
the iterations of The Odd Couple 
— the 1965 Broadway play, the 
1968 film, and the TV sitcoms 
and cartoons of the '70s and '80s — Neil 
Simon's Tony Award-winning comedy 
is so ingrained in American culture that 
you're most likely familiar with the set- 
up: Two mismatched roommates drive 
each other bonkers. 

Most people think of those room- 
mates as men (in the movie, Jack 
Lemmon and Walter Matthau played 
neat-freak Felix Unger and slob Oscar 
Madison, respectively). But at main 

STREET LANDING BLACK BOX THEATER this 

weekend, Burlington-based girls nite 
out productions, which exclusively pro- 
duces plays with strong female roles, 
presents Simon’s 1985 female version of 
the classic. 

Instead of Felix and Oscar, we have 
Florence Unger and Olive Madison. 
They don't play poker, as their male 
counterparts did, but Trivial Pursuit. 
And instead of double-dating the Pigeon 
sisters, these leading ladies look for love 
with the Spanish Costazuela brothers 
who live upstairs. 

So do these female characters come 
across as real women, or are they just 
Oscar and Felix in drag? 

"The women in the show, for the 
most part, aren't all that girly,” says this 
production's director, kathryn blume. 
"They're kind of broads. They're tough; 
they’re funny. They work to connect 



THE WOMEN IN THE SHOW. 

FOR THE MOST 
PART, AREN'T 
ALLTHATGIRLY. 

THEY'RE KIND OF BROADS. 


and communicate with each other, but 
they’re about as bad at it as men are.” 

Olive is a successful television pro- 
ducer, but she’s kind of a slob at home. 
“It’s not that she's dismissive of her 
surroundings; it's just that she has other 
priorities,” says Blume, who confesses, 
“if you came to visit my house, you’d see 
that I’m the same way." 

As the play opens, Olive is living 
alone, having kicked out her gambler 
husband about eight months earlier. 

Florence, by contrast, is the consum- 
mate housewife — tidy, organized and 
meticulous. But her marriage is coming 
apart. “She's beside herself," Blume says. 


“Her entire identity has been wrapped 
up in being a wife and a mother." When 
Olive invites Florence to live with her, 
chaos ensues. 

The action unfolds in a swirl of blue 
eye shadow, big hair and neon-colored 
tracksuits. “We have planted [the pro- 
duction] firmly in the 1980s,” Blume 
says, "partly because the costumes and 
hair are so much fun, but also because 
there are parts where the dialogue does 
feel a little dated.” 

For the most part, it’s all fun and 
games, but there’s a heart in this play, too, 
notes Blume. “Both of these women have 
had their marriages end, and they’re 
dealing with grief, loneliness,” she says. 

Blume says casting this show was 
a dream come true — kim Jordan plays 
Olive, and us gerber plays Florence. In 
a typical audition, says Blume, “a little 
bell goes off” every once in a while when 
an actor is just right for the role. "In this 
case, the bell went off for every single 
woman who ended up getting cast,” she 
raves. “They were exactly what we’re 
looking for. Half the work was casting, 
and once you’ve done that you just sort 
of let them loose.” © 




WINTER TALES 
GOING GLOBAL? 


was really diverse, and I experienced all kinds of holidays," says Alicea. "It really 
enriched my life." 

Expanding horizons is generally good, and so is redefining tradition. That 
said, many people hew to the if-it-ain't-broke-why-fix-it line, so VSC’s move is a 
bit of an experiment. "We're just putting feelers out there." says Alicea. "Perhaps 
next year we'll take another step and actually search for plays about other 
holiday traditions. I don't really know what's out there." 


PAMELA POLSTON 

WINTER TALES STORIES 

If you've got a story to share, email it to wintertales@vtstage.org by Friday, 
October 26. Word count; 2000-2500. "Those whose stories are selected will be 
notified by November 16 and will receive a free pair of tickets to the show, along 
with a bound copy of the printed version. 

Winter Tales, written by Mark Nash, produced by Vermont Stage Company, 
December 5-9 at FlynnSpace in Burlington, Wednesday through Saturday, 7:30 
p.m.; Saturday and Sunday, 2 p.m. $27-$32.50. Sunday gala, $55. vtstage.org 
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A High-Tech Guide to 
Burlington’s Little Italy 


T his Saturday, October 6, the 

VERMONT ITALIAN CLUB will host 

Piccola Italia, an Italian pride 
extravaganza with authentic 
cuisine, music, tours of Burlington's 
original Little Italy and the unveil- 
ing of new interpretive signage in the 
neighborhood. For additional flair at 
the event, the club teamed up with coby 
brownell, a Champlain College instruc- 
tor and graduate student, to develop an 
augmented-reality website, which pairs 
historically relevant information with a 
simulated tour. 

“We dreamed of, What if people could 
see what this was really like?" says the 
club’s president, adele dienno, of the 
former Italian 'hood. 

The group’s new “app” is not really 
an app itself but a combination of 
several other apps and an interactive 
website, which is compatible with both 
iOS and Android devices. It utilizes an 
augmented-reality (AR) app, a Quick 
Response (QR) code reader — a barcode 


reader — and a web browser to present 
all the elements. 

“Right now, it's a little pieced to- 
gether,” concedes Brownell. “The tech 
just isn’t quite there.” However, he’s 
confident that having to utilize multiple 
platforms won’t present a problem for 

Specifically, Brownell has pro- 
grammed three very different pieces of 
the Piccola Italia puzzle. Users can scan 
codes on the Little Italy memorial signs 
installed around Burlington with a QR 
code reader. This will take users to the 
interactive website, which explains how 
to access the other content. From the 
website, for example, visitors can down- 
load a 3-D map of the area, which can 
superimposes the image onto the screen 
of their phone. Hand-drawn images are 
accessed in the same way. 

Users can also view pictures from 
multiple sources, such as Burlington 
public records and personal photos from 
descendants of the families who lived in 


the area. The photos, along with stories 
from these families, will provide context 
for the images. ‘It’s bringing history into 
the present-day reality,” suggests Dienno. 

Through the web browser, users can 
view a high-resolution, 3-D model of 
the 27 acres (four square blocks) of the 
old neighborhood, which was razed 


in the 1960s to make way for urban 
development, including the Burlington 
mall. This model is interactive, enabling 
users to zoom in and out, and to view the 
image from multiple angles. 

“We are going to bring this history 
alive and recognize this neighborhood,” 
says Dienno. © 



ART ON THE BLOCK 

B urlingtonians have been hearing about 
the downtown “super block" — roughly 
a square bordered by St. Paul, Main, King 
and Pine streets — for quite some time. The 
recession slowed things down, but redstone 
commercial group's plan for development 
of a “boutique” hotel incorporating the 
former armory at 101 Main Street remains. 

Architectural illustrations supplied by de- 
velopment manager erik j. hoekstra show a 
handsome, modern structure extending from 
the historic, 1904 armory building (which 
music fans of a certain age fondly recall as 
the site of the nightclub Hunt’s) and east into 
what is now a parking lot. 

Those drawings depict the urban infill 
quite nicely. But they can’t show one element that perhaps has not even been 
imagined yet: an outdoor sculpture. 

Burlington city arts’ Art in Public Places program recently issued a request for 
proposals from artists for a work of art that would occupy a recessed pocket park 
on St. Paul Street, between the Hinds Lofts and the new building, and across the 
street from Pizzeria Verita. The dark-brick wall behind the art site will be 20 by 
20 feet, the proposal request explains, and there will be landscaping elements 
such as ornamental grasses in the space as well. 

BCA assistant director sara katz notes that the artwork might go in any di- 
rection, creatively speaking, but that the sculpture must be durable and fit with 
the size and aesthetic of the space. Oh, and the budget cannot exceed $10,000. In 


addition, suggests the written request, the work should be tamper and graffitire- 
sistant, easy to maintain, and unclimbable. So not a tree, people. 

Hoekstra says the entire project should be completed by spring of 2014. 
Proposals for the public-art component are due by October 19. BCA will convene 
a review panel later this month. Whoever is chosen to create the piece can look 
forward — as can the public — to its debut some 18 months hence, along with the 
transformation of an entire city block. 

PAMELA POLSTON 

ST. PAUL STREET PUBLIC ART 

Artists interested in submitting proposals should contact BCA by October 19. Info and 
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Dear Cecil, 

The nuns in Catholic school 
taught us there was such 
a thing as sanctuary — the 
police cannot arrest a suspect 
in a church. Does this concept 
have a basis in law, or is it just 
a social custom that can be 
discarded on a whim? 

Rich llling 

T he nuns in Catholic 
school taught us lots 
of things. I remember 
being told all motorists 
had to yield the right of way to 
post office trucks, which, being 
federal, ruled the road. The 
sisters’ teachings on sanctuary 
were equally well founded. Yes, 
the notion of sanctuary has a 
historical basis, but for anyone 
thinking it's a modern get-out- 
of-jail-free card, think again. 

Religious sanctuary began 
long before Christianity. It was 
used in ancient Greece and 
Rome to designate places be- 
stowing a degree of sacredness 
on those entering, and who were 
therefore not to be mistreated. 
Sometimes the sanctuary zone 
was an altar or a temple, some- 

The Bible in several places 
discusses the right to sanctu- 
ary for accidental homicides 
in order to prevent vengeance 
killings. Other cultures some- 
times designated natural areas 
as sanctuaries, such as woods or 
lakes. The Romans had problems 
with folks overusing sanctuaries, 
and tried several times to limit or 


abolish the concept. But sanctu- 
ary eventually became estab- 
lished in canon and secular law. 

Belief in religious sanctuary 
spread throughout Western civi- 
lization, although different cul- 
tures had different ways of en- 
forcing it. The Germans obliged 
the fugitive to surrender if the 
authorities promised to forgo 
capital punishment, whereas the 
Carolingians denied sanctuary 
for those under death sentence. 

The English went whole hog 
with the concept: Beyond the 
basic sanctuary provided by any 
church, they used royal charters 

tending a mile in all directions 
around certain abbeys, with 
roadside stone crosses marking 


the boundaries. In Scotland, 
one clan received its own cross 
marker, which, according to 
legend, exempted those reach- 
ing it from capital punishment 
for homicide (but not premedi- 
tated murder). Depending on 
the place, fugitives might have 
to grab a certain door knocker, 
sit in a designated stone chair, 
ring a special bell or wear par- 
ticular clothing to indicate they 
sought protection. In most cases, 
weapons had to be checked at 
the door. 

Sanctuary rarely meant per- 
manent immunity from pros- 
ecution, and it never applied to 
religious crimes. In canon law, 
it protected those accused of 
violent crimes for a limited time 
only, affording a measure of due 
process in a time when pun- 
ishment was often abrupt and 
bloody. In England, claimants 


were generally allowed just 40 
days of protection, after which 
they had to surrender or go into 
exile; the chartered sanctuaries, 
though, apparently conferred 
lifetime immunity for all crimes 
except sacrilege. 

Sanctuary was often vio- 
lated. Sometimes civil authori- 
ties would cut off food supplies 
to the church, storm it or set 
it on fire to force the issue. 
Nonetheless, something like 
a thousand people a year took 
refuge in churches throughout 
most of English history. 

As the power of the church 
waned, so did the protection of 
sanctuary. In the 15th century, 
Edward IV dragged the Duke of 
Somerset and 20 of his men from 
a church and beheaded them. In 
1623, James 1 abolished sanctu- 
ary for criminal offenses, and in 
1697, William III did the same 
for civil offenses. Other western 
European countries followed 

In the U.S., religious sanctu- 
ary was never recognized in state 
or federal law. The only legal 
equivalent in most places now is 
the granting of political asylum 
in embassies and consulates. 

That hasn’t stopped people 
from claiming sanctuary. 
Examples: 

• GIs occasionally sought 
sanctuary during the 
Vietnam War. The most 
publicized episode took 
place in Honolulu in 1969, 
when dozens of AWOL 
servicemen and their 
supporters fled to local 
churches, possibly inspired 
by a similar movement 
in Boston the prior year. 


The result was what you’d 
expect: After giving the 
unwilling soldiers a couple 
weeks to change their 
minds, MPs raided the 
churches, breaking down 
doors as needed. 

• During the investigation of 
the Tawana Brawley rape 
case in New York in the late 
1980s, Brawley’s mother 
claimed sanctuary at a series 
of Baptist churches to avoid 
testifying before a grand 
jury. Police, presumably to 
avoid inflaming the black 
community, made no move 
to grab her, and eventually 
she fled the state. 

• A few U.S. churches over 
the years have granted 
sanctuary to illegal aliens, 
including some fleeing 
Central American violence 
in the 1980s and others 
facing religious persecution 
in Indonesia today. 

• Canada has been trying to 
oust a former KGB agent 
and an AWOL American 
soldier living in churches for 

• In Norway in 2007, Iranian 
asylum seeker Shahla 
Valadi, tired of hiding from 
deportation in church 
sanctuaries for seven years, 
had an RV fitted out as a 
“rolling church” so she could 
travel to a demonstration in 
Oslo. The ploy worked — not 
only was she not nabbed and 
deported, she was granted 
asylum less than two 
months later. 

Lesson: Even in our profane 

age, the powers that be are still 

reluctant to desecrate a church. 
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Our Girl 


T wo women approached my cab 
as I sat idling in front of Nectar’s 
on Main Street in Burlington. It 
was Saturday, the second night 
of Grace Potter’s two-day music festival, 
Grand Point North, at Waterfront Park. 
The thing had wrapped up about an hour 
earlier, and it seemed that every one of 
the few thousand attendees had walked 
up the hill to the downtown area, intent 
on keeping the fun going postconcert. The 
whole town was, in a word, rocking. 

“Heidi, you get in this cab. I got the fare. 
How much, cabbie? She lives just off Five 

Before I could reply, Heidi said, 
“Seriously, Diane? Do you think I’m gonna 
let you pay? The cabbie can take me to an 
ATM. I got this covered.” 

I’ve witnessed this scenario countless 
times — I'm paying/No way. I'm paying 
— and, as entertaining as it was, my sole 
concern was getting the show on the 
road. The night was busy, and I don’t 
make money unless my right foot is on the 
accelerator. “It's 15 bucks," I announced, 
trying to convey my impatience in the tone 
of my voice. 

Diane was not backing down. “Forget 
about it, hon,” she insisted, taking her 
friend’s arm and shepherding her into the 
backseat of my cab. Smiling and shaking 
her head, Heidi said, “I’m gonna get you for 
this. Mark my word." 

Diane walked around to my open 
window and handed me a 20 and two ones, 
saying, “You get my girl here home safe and 
sound — you got it? I’ll remember your cab, 
and I’ll come kill ya if anythinggoes wrong.” 

“Nope, that won't be necessary,” I 
replied, chuckling. “I’ll take good care of 
her, I promise.” 

“Oh, my God,” Heidi said as we ascended 
the Main Street hill, “it’s so amazing to get 


out for a night I have a 2-year-old daughter 
at home with my husband, so this is a rare 
occurrence.” 

“Good for you, getting out and having 
some fun,” I said. 

“Are you a Grace Potter fan?” she asked, 
leaning forward in her seat. 

“How could you not be?" I replied. 
“Grace and her band are totally, crazy 
awesome. Were you at the concert tonight?” 

“I sure was. I’ve seen the band more 
than a dozen times. I pretty much go to 
all their Vermont shows. Well, it’s gotten a 
little complicated with the baby. Anyway, 


As we got off the highway onto Route 15, 
I asked, “So how do you come down on 
the big question? Some of Grace's early 
fans think she's ‘sold out,’ or something, in 
order to make it big. Like, they point to how 
she glams it up now and goes for a more 
commercial sound." 

“Well, that’s a good question,” my 
customer replied. “I have to say, I do prefer 
her earlier recordings — the more bluesy, 
soulful stuff. But I heard Grace interviewed 
where she said that she's always been a 
rocker at heart. So I guess she’s making 
the music with her band that she always 
wanted to make. And you can’t fault her for 
that." 

“Yeah, I heard the same thing. She once 
said that when she was being courted by 
the big record labels, one of the executives 


SHE'S ALWAYS TALKING ABOUT VERMONT, 


“Oh, yeah, a bunch of times. When the 
band was first getting launched — maybe 
five, six years ago — they were booked 
at Nectar’s every Tuesday night this one 
January. I went to every show. I couldn't 
believe how polished Grace was on stage 
at such a young age. It felt like the second 
coming of Bonnie Raitt, or even Janis 
Joplin. Then, last year, one of my regular 
customers comped me to the waterfront 
festival — with VIP tickets, no less! His 
company was the main sponsor, and I got 
to hang out in the VIP tent and eat all this 
great free food. Proving again, I guess, that 
it’s not what you know, it’s who you know.” 

Conversation doesn’t get more fun than 
this: two fans of an artist comparing notes. 


told her that, with their help, she could be 
the next Norah Jones. What they didn’t 
know, she explained, is that she didn't want 
to be the next Norah Jones; she wanted to 
be the next Robert Plant!" 

“That’s great,” Heidi said. “I think I 
heard that. Anyway, if you really love a 
performer, you have to let her grow and be 
creative. You might not like every direction 
she takes, but an artist needs to express 
herself, don’t you agree?” 

“Absolutely. And I myself think there’s 
nothing wrong in Gracie using her great 
looks and sex appeal. It's show business, for 
crying out loud. It’s performance — why 
not use everything you got? But I think 
the real key to her success is, like you 
were touching on, her incredibly fertile 
creativity. Did you happen to see the PBS 
special she did where the band got to spend 


a day at Sun Studio in Memphis, where 
Elvis first recorded?" 

“No, I don't think I heard about that." 

“Well, during the session, Grace 
composes a brand-new song, and you get 
to watch it happen in real time. I think 
she names the tune ‘Elvis Was a Rebel,’ or 
something like that. And then the band 
learns it and records it right before our 
eyes. It was incredible. The girl is just so 
prolific." 

In the rearview, I watched a smile 
spread over Heidi's face. She said, “And the 
best part is, she’s our girl, isn’t she? In, like, 
every interview, she’s always talking about 
Vermont, about her roots, and how it keeps 
her grounded and makes her the performer 
she is.” 

“Yeah,” I agreed, “and, like, she's always 
doing benefits for Vermont causes.” 

“Yup,” Heidi said, “like raising money 
for rebuilding after the hurricane. What 
did they call the concert? It was something 
real cool.” 

“Good Night, Irene,” I replied. “Yup, I 
didn't get to go to the concert at the Flynn, 
I guess it was, but I saw it live broadcast on 
TV.” 

Heidi directed me to her home on East 
Street, off River Road. “What did you name 
your daughter?" I asked, pulling into the 
driveway. 

“We named her Virginia. It’s real old 
fashioned, I know, but we both just loved 
the name. Everyone calls her Ginny.” 

“So when will you take Ginny to see 
Gracie in concert?" 

Heidi laughed. “I don’t think next 
summer will be too soon, do you? Never 
too early for a girl to get her rock and roll 
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where the 

heart is 


N 311 conversation and storytelling bring a 

o town together? It sounds like the stuff of 

feel-good Hollywood dramas. But that was 
Sj ■ the plan when nearly 300 residents of Essex 

8 town and Essex Junction village piled into 

- a conference room at the Champlain Valley 

Exposition in Essex Junction late last month. They were 
gathered for the official launch of the Heart & Soul of 
5 Essex, a two-year, $100,000 planning initiative that's die 
2 work of a corps of grassroots volunteers and the Vermont- 

> based Orton Family Foundation. 

Wearing tags on which they'd been instructed to write 
their name and favorite place in Essex — “Indian Brook 
Reservoir,” “Martone's,” “my new house!” — residents 
mingled and made small talk. Posters on the wall, many 
designed by local students, proclaimed Essex to be all 
ui manner of things, including “home," “the land of the free," 
= “ice cream!” and family.” No one defined Essex by its divi- 
2 sions — but they were the elephants in the room. 

Si If you aren’t from Essex, the subtle boundaries in this 


Chittenden County suburb may go unnoticed as you drive 
through town. Ask a local, though, and he'll point out that 
this community is actually made up of two municipalities 
— the town of Essex and, nestled within it, the village of 
Essex Junction. 

The overlapping territories are a holdover from the 
19th century, when villagers began congregating in the 
industrializing hub of Essex Junction — and taxed them- 
selves to pay for additional amenities. Today, the divide 
is still evident in the complicated patchwork of town and 
village services: two planning departments: two boards of 
elected officials; two town offices. 

And two strong opinions about whether the town and 
village should, at long last, merge or separate. Over the 
past five decades, residents have debated this prospect ad 
nauseam, to the point where town manager Pat Scheidel 
jokes that the “M word" — merger — is taboo in Essex. 

The Heart & Soul of Essex project is explicitly not 
about the “M word." And yet, with advertising for the 
launch prominently including the slogan “Together, we 


are greater than the sum of our parts," it’s clear that town 
and village boundaries weigh heavily on the project. While 
past conversations have focused on changing the town 
and village’s complicated governance structure, Heart 
& Soul’s proponents say that this time around it’s about 
something bigger: identifying shared values and common 
ground. Last month’s kickoff marked the beginning of a 
project that will include story circles, neighborhood con- 
versations and history walks, all designed to get residents 
talking about what they appreciate about Essex. 

“You can't have a new conversation until you stop 
having the old one,” says Liz Subin, one of two project 
coordinators for the Heart & Soul undertaking. 

Essex is filled with residents desperate to get past that 
old conversation. “The people who have been through 
it a thousand times are tired of it,” village trustee Lori 
Houghton agrees. If the enthusiasm at last month's launch 
was any indication, the Orton Family Foundation’s inno- 
vative approach to community planning might just be the 
ticket for a town stuck playing an old record. 



A Vermont town and 
a visionary foundation 
home in on the 
community's future 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 


That approach is heavy on storytelling and community 
gatherings; the early months of the process tend more to 
potlucks than to planning-commission meetings. It’s a 
groundbreaking method of community planning — think 
more stories and fewer stodgy discussions — that Orton 
has already field-tested in four communities and is now 
rolling out in five more. 

The approach is also contingent, says Orton commu- 
nications director John Barstow, on inclusivity. The Essex 
launch party's large turnout was due in part to dogged 
social-media outreach and more than 500 personal invita- 
tions. The attendance trumped by a factor oftwo the aver- 
age turnout at the Town Meeting each year. 

Essex and Essex Junction are home 

to about 20,000 residents; roughly equally divided 
between the two. Taken together, the two municipalities 
make up the second-largest community in Vermont. 

When Scheidel “squires” (his word) a visiting reporter 



through town, he acts more like a real estate agent than a 
veteran manager. Twenty-two years into the job, Scheidel 
is a big Essex booster, quick to boast about the town’s golf 
courses, mountain views and the rural character of its out- 
lying countryside. He tools through the parking lots of a 
senior housing community and along the curving roads of 
an upscale subdivision — the kind of place, Scheidel says, 
where a homeowner might settle in after a good career at 
IBM. The manufacturing plant, located in Essex Junction 
since 1958, employs some 5000 workers. 

It's a prosperous community; the median household 
income here brushed close to S70.000 in 2010, nearly 
$19,000 greater than the Vermont average. But it’s not a 
stable or unchanging one. Ask enough residents about 
the pressures facing Essex in the years to come, and some 
common observations arise. Many are concerned about 
transportation, frustrated with congestion at the Essex 
Junction Five Corners and even more exasperated by the 
2011 announcement that the Circumferential Highway 
will not be built. Houghton says the traffic problem is so 
severe that businesses have left Five Comers amid com- 
plaints about the roads. 

Essex’s demographics are also slowly changing. Sixteen 
Nepalese families have arrived, all since 2011. More rent- 
ers are moving in. Schools are a point of pride there, and 
the refrain from many residents is that keeping the schools 
strong — or making them better — is a priority. 

Subin and co-coordinator Sue McCormack point out 
that Essex is well positioned both to adapt to change and 
to shape its own future. They point to projects such as the 
Friday farmers market, or a group called Railroad Avenue 
Recess that's intent on revitalizing empty storefronts 
— examples of civic engagement that Subin calls “conta- 
gious." This even though, as McCormack points out, the 
community has sometimes lacked a cohesive vision. 

“The energy is scattered around, and people are in 
pockets making really good things happen,” she says. 
But get those people, and that energy, in one room, and 


McCormack thinks Essex could be at the tipping point. 
“This community is really rich in human resources, and 
if we can take that and direct it toward a singleness of 
purpose,” she says, “we’ll be an incredibly successful com- 
munity moving forward.” 

The Heart & Soul project, with its heavy 

emphasis on storytelling, may sound touchy-feely. Indeed, 
McCormack emphasizes the emotionally satisfying 
qualities of the undertaking, saying, “I think people are 
hungry to have meaningful conversations about their 
communities.” 

But the initiative is more than a feel-good chance to gab 
with neighbors. New data from the Knight Foundation’s 
massive Soul of the Community study demonstrate a 
direct link between residents' emotional attachment to 
a place and its economic growth and vitality. Starting in 
2008, the foundation, in collaboration with Gallup, in- 
terviewed nearly 43,000 people in 26 communities over 
three years. It discovered that three main qualities attach 
people to a place: social offerings, aesthetics and openness 
(i.e., how welcoming a community is). The communities to 
which residents were more attached were also those that 
saw greater gross-domestic-product growth. 

That’s music to the ears of the Oiton Family Foundation. 
Barstow contends that a process like Heart & Soul has real 
relevance for towns that are struggling. Discovering what 
people love about their place — and then instituting poli- 
cies to protect that distinctive character — could translate 
into economic growth. 

Founded in 1995 by Lyman Orton of the Vermont 
Country Store and the late Noel Fritzinger, both of Weston, 
the foundation grew out of the two men's experience in 
local-planning efforts during a time when Vermont saw a 
boom in development and second-home ownership. The 
goal was to introduce tools and resources to help towns 
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first decide how they’d like to grow, and 
then put policies in place to shape that 
future development. 

Initially, the foundation invested 
in the development of mapping and 
3-D-visualization software. But in recent 
years, the focus has shifted from high tech 
to “high touch," Barstow says. Enter Heart 
& Soul. Now in its second round of field- 
testing, the Heart & Soul approach was 
first used in four communities in Maine, 
Idaho and Colorado between 2008 and 
2010. In this latest round of funding, Orton 
awarded five $100,000 grants to communi- 
ties located in the Northeast and Mountain 
West, chosen from a pool of 28 applicants. 

Damariscotta, Maine, applied for the 
grant in the wake of a 2006 town-wide 
vote to cap the size of retail stores at 
35,000 square feet — effectively squashing 
Walmart’s plans to build a 187,000-square- 
foot store there. Jane Bechtel Lafleur, the 
executive director of the regional non- 
profit Friends of Midcoast Maine, says the 
vote divided Damariscotta residents. The 
hope, she says, was to reach out to them 
before the next controversial proposal 
cropped up. 

"The idea is that if you agree up front 
on what your community values are, then 
down the road some of those issues are 
easier to solve," she says. In Damariscotta, 
the grant sparked months of storytelling 
events, community potlucks and design 
charettes. The process gradually shifted 
from very broad inquiries (what stories 
do residents tell about their community?) 
to more specific ones (how should those 

The results of a similar process in 
Biddeford, Maine, another Heart & Soul 
community, have been dramatic. The 
former mill town focused specifically on its 
ailing downtown, plagued by empty store- 
fronts and some 4 million square feet of 
empty mill space. But residents sensed that 
they were on the edge of change. Nearby 
Portland was growing too expensive, and 
artists were moving into Biddeford. Orton 
Family Foundation acting executive direc- 
tor Betsy Rosenbluth doesn’t take credit 
for the transformation that followed, but 
she thinks Heart & Soul provided the 
momentum Biddeford needed to reach a 
“critical mass." This year, four years after 
embarking on the Heart & Soul planning 
process, Biddeford won the Main Street 
Maine Community of the Year award. 

Much farther west, Golden, Colo., em- 
barked on the planning grant at the same 
time as the two Maine communities. A 
suburb of Denver, Golden was facing in- 

worried was threatening their commu- 
nity’s small-town feel and historic char- 
acter. New buildings didn’t fit in with the 
old, says sustainability manager Theresa 



Figuring out how to bring both sides of 
town to the table — while not touching 
that hot-button topic of governance — 

will be Heart 8< Soul's challenge in Essex. 



Worsham, who worked as a city planner 
during the two-year grant. “We were just a 
reactive community instead of proactive," 
she says. Golden wanted to quantify what 
a small-town feel is — and then figure out 
how to protect it. 

The city came away from the Orton 
grant with a new long-range plan contain- 
ing 11 community values. One of the most 
concrete results is a new way of vetting 
development that requires developers to 
get neighborhood input before they apply 
for approval from the city. 

“I’m not saying everybody's happy, 
but we’re seeing a lot more collaboration 
between developers and residents than we 


have before,” Worsham says. It might mean 
a step back or a tap on the brakes for devel- 
opers, but, by and large, “they understand 
that getting residents and neighborhoods 
on their side is a good strategy for them." 

Looking back, Worsham recognizes 
that Golden was guilty of conducting 
city business via long and boring meet- 
ings, often held at inconvenient times. 
“The usual suspects" might show up for 
zoning hearings, for instance, but busy 
young families and low-income workers 
weren’t weighing in. “We were all used to 
doing some of the ‘same old, same old,'" 
Worsham says. “You had to hold a meeting 
to hold a meeting.” 

A big part of Heart & Soul was engag- 
ing community members “on their own 
turf," as Worsham puts it. Two years later, 
that attitude is still in place. “We try not 
to hold meetings where we’re asking the 
public to come listen to another lecture,” 
she says. “[Now] it’s more of a two-way 
conversation.” 

Similarly, Lafleur says she has great 
confidence in the way the Heart & Soul 
grant is changing business as usual in 
Damariscotta. The town is still using some 


of the initiatives launched with the grant, 
such as publishing electronic newsletters. 

ing with residents early and often about 
town issues, rather than "expecting people 
to come to you all the time. 

“It's a new way of doing business," she 
says. “It’s a real bottom-up way, and it’s the 
way of the future. It's pure democracy.” 

Other communities are starting to take 
notice. A representative from the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency reached 
out to Orton in the wake of Tropical Storm 
Irene, which devastated the tiny town of 
Shickshinny, Penn. After the Susquehanna 
River tore through Shickshinny, popula- 
tion 800, FEMA's long-term-recovery 
program designated the town as one of its 

owners and officials embarked on a three- 
month intensive effort to draft a recovery 
plan — and borrowed from the Heart & 
Soul process along the way. 

Barstow estimates that Orton gets 
roughly one inquiry a week from a com- 
munity curious about Heart & Soul. But 
Ariana McBride, the senior associate for 
the Northeast project at Orton, cautions 


that there's nothing “cut and paste” about 
the Heart & Soul approach; town residents 
need to understand what makes them dis- 
tinctive, and identifying that often takes 
time — and money. 

Orton’s work is winning the founda- 
tion some powerful allies. This summer 
marked the launch of a new national 
coalition called CommunityMatters, 
an organization "inspired by” Orton’s 
work, according to its website. Along 
with the Orton Family Foundation, 
CommunityMatters counts as partners 
the Project for Public Spaces, the National 
Coalition for Dialogue & Deliberation, and 
the Deliberative Democracy Consortium, 
among others. 

“If we're going to scale up what we 
believe is so important, we can't do it five 
towns at a time,” Barstow admits. That’s 
where strategic partnerships come in. 
“We want to evolve in a way that we can 
offer this ... to places that don’t have two 
years and $100,000.” 

Essex has the luxury of that 

time and money. But it’s too soon to say 
what, exactly, will come of those resources. 
Brad Luck, director of Essex Junction 
Recreation and Parks, admits that Heart 
& Soul is a quirky grant, entirely unlike 
those with clear final objectives. “There’s 
no preconceived notion about where this 
will end up,” Luck says. “It’s not about X, 
Y and Z. It’s about figuring out what X, Y 

That can be a hard pitch to residents 

— some of whom, interviewed at Essex’s 
Friday-aftemoon farmers market, had not 
yet heard about the Heart & Soul project. 
Last month's kickoff was the beginning of 
what will probably be dozens of neighbor- 
hood meetings, all designed to home in on 
what Essex residents value most about the 
place they call home. The project will cul- 
minate in a report outlining shared values, 
along with short- and long-term actions 
to protect or establish those values in the 
community. 

Rosenbluth admits that it’s tricky to 
strike the right balance between taking a 
hands-off approach — that is to say, not 
trying to steer the conversation too much 

— and convincing residents that the Heart 
& Soul process is more than “just about 
talk.” In the end, it boils down to establish- 
ing a certain measure of trust that conver- 
sations today will end up becoming action 
down the road. 

But talk isn't such a bad thing. Ally 
Vile, the program coordinator and interim 
director of Essex Parks & Recreation, says 
the Heart & Soul process is about “show- 
ing the community that ‘Hey, we can talk 
and we can get along.' It's OK to bring up 
touchy subjects.” 

Which brings us back to the “M word.” 
The town and village are tentatively con- 
sidering the prospect of so-called “shared 
services,” a conversation prompted in 


part by last month’s resignation of the 
village manager. In fact, the village board 
of trustees and the town selectboard con- 
vened a joint meeting this summer for the 
first time in years to discuss the prospect. 
For village resident Hans Meitens, who 
cochaired the merger committee that 
investigated the proposition in advance 
of the 2006 vote, shared services amount 
to a weak compromise. He complains 
about the "redundant” and “duplicative” 
services in Essex. "We have two of every- 
thing, and yet we try to operate as one,” he 

For merger proponents like Mertens, 
that redundancy translates into waste 
— and, he believes, inequitable taxes for 
village residents, who pay bills to both 
the town and village. Yet questions of 
taxes, and of deeply ingrained identities, 
are hard to parse gently. Would a merged 
community be Essex or Essex Junction? 

“Unfortunately, we have a lot of people 
with a lot of baggage that can’t get past 
that,” Mertens says. 

Leaving aside the touchy subjects of 
governance and tax equity, there’s still the 
logistical nightmare of juggling so many 
departments, boards and public officials. 

“There’s always the silo effect. The 
government is doing planning, and the 
schools are doing planning, and there’s 
nonprofit work happening, and every- 
body's kind of doing their own thing,” 
Luck says. It’s not a dilemma unique to 
Essex — it’s just that here, the problem is 
“times two,” he points out. 

Figuring out how to bring both sides 
of town to the table — while not touching 
that hot-button topic of governance — will 
be Heart & Soul’s challenge in Essex. 

“There’s been a lot of talk [about 
working together]," admits village resi- 
dent Sue McEwing, pausing during her 
stroll through the farmers market on a 
recent Friday. “There’s not been a lot of 

But organizers hope that will change. 
Already they've built a strong coalition of 
community advisers, town officials and 
“friends” of the Heart & Soul initiative. 
Buoyed by the turnout at last month's 
launch, proponents hope they can keep up 
the enthusiasm during the months ahead. 

“My feeling is, from unity you get 
strength,” said Negesse Gutema, one of the 
residents who came out for the launch. He 
stopped in front of a large table that held 
a sheet of paper on which residents were 
writing ideas about what they would like 
to see in Essex. Gutema paused, picked up 
the pen and began to write. He’ll take bike 
paths and sidewalks in the short term, he 
said — and hopes that elusive “unity” will 
follow down the road. ® 
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S earching the crawl space beneath 
a friend’s New Jersey beach 
house, I find two foam boogie 
boards. One is powder blue with 
the name “Wave Princess" printed on it 
in a curly font. The other is yellow, a bit 
thicker, labeled “Mach 7-7.” I'm drawn to 
Wave Princess — she seems a more appeal- 
ing traveling companion for what's sure to 
be a long and intimate journey. But I have 
some doubts about her buoyancy. I try to 
imagine her as a floating island, a slab of 
portable terra foama bobbing in the vast- 
ness of our nation’s sixth-largest lake. I 
try to imagine towing her with parachute 
cord, or kicking behind her, or 
clinging desperately beneath 
a purple sky ripped with 
lightning. The images won’t 
come, and instead I see only 
bubbles — the bubbles that 
rise to the surface when a 
young adventurer sinks like a 
living, breathing stone into the 
black abyss. 

The goal is simple and 
admittedly weird: to swim 
the 120-mile length of Lake 
Champlain. Has anybody ever 
tried this? Has the thought 
crossed anybody else’s mind? 

It’s been crossing mine for 
years, ever since I heard 
about a book called Waterlog 
in which the author, Roger 
Deakin, links seas, rivers, 
lakes, canals and pools into a 
swimming tour of the British 
Isles. Deakin was after a fresh 
perspective, what he called 
a "frog’s eye view.” He was 
looking to re-wild his familiar 
home. This made sense to me. 

It still does. Lake Champlain, 
with its crowded marinas 
and rows of shoreline camps, 
seems the perfect place to 
engage my inner frog. 

Back in Vermont, people 
tell me I’m crazy, that I’ll 
surely get run over by a drunk 
boater or bopped on the head 
by a water-skier, and that, 
best-case scenario, I'll end up 
a freaky, prune-y mess. When 
not waxing dermatologic, they emphasize 
the energetic demands the expedition will 
put on my already skinny body. They ask 
me how I’ll handle all this. I don’t know 

swered, only explored. 

I secure a Dakin Farm sausage sponsor- 
ship, thinking: Should the expedition fail, 
at least this one accomplishment will float 
me to glory! A friend recently organized a 
mountain-bike race sponsored by Clif Bar, 
so I swing by his house, and he loads me 
up with 70 sample-size leftovers. I remove 
the little brown protein-turds from their 
wrappers and transfer them to a single 
Ziploc bag. Another Ziploc gets couscous, 


powdered milk, red pepper flakes and 
oregano. Three meals a day, three items on 
the menu. 

I stuff the food into a rubber dry bag. 
then stuff another with sleeping bag, 
hammock tent, light change of clothes, 
jackknife, lighter and a pocket-size New 
Testament given to me years ago by a 
kindly, white-haired evangelist lady during 
a hitching trip in Colorado. Space is at a 
premium in the dry bags, and the New T. 
is the smallest book I own. Anyway, a little 
salvation might not be the worst thing to 
have on board. 

By early August, the lake is up to 74 


degrees, a delightful temperature, though 
I do worry that 10 hours immersed, day 
after day, will take me for all the calories 
I’m worth. I spend a couple days rounding 
up gear: a wet suit, neoprene socks, a sun 
hat, flippers, a snorkel and mask. A con- 
cerned mother — not my own — donates 
a neon-pink flag on a thin, fiberglass pole. 
The flag recalls a polyester T-shirt of the 
exact same shade that’s buried like a dirty 
secret in my dresser drawer. Good luck run- 
ning me over now, you drunk-ass boaters! In 
my new outfit, I feel more than practical; I 
feel aqua-chic. 

I’m planning to leave on Monday, but 
before then I need to test my ride. I broke 


the news to Wave Princess as gently as 
I could: you’re just too dainty. I promise, 
baby, I’ll think of you every day. Mach 7-7 
is a brute, and that’s reassuring. I stab the 
flagpole into his “bow” and lash my dry 
bags down with some old clothesline, then 
head to Whiskey Bay at Thompson's Point 
in Charlotte. 

It’s sunset time. A hefty woman is 
thrashing in the shallows, wrestling herself 
onto an inflatable pool toy while simulta- 
neously extolling its virtues. “They're 
the best,” she tells me. “They're from a 
company in Florida. They’re not like other 
floats. Anybody can get on them.” 


The float resembles a limp, plastic 
quilt “You should really consider using 
one of these on your journey,” she says, 
still thrashing I tell her I’m confident my 
boogie will do the trick. 

It does; in no time I’m tracking steadily 
toward the middle of the lake. Cormorants 
pass at eye level. The reflections of blush 
clouds break and reform around me. I’ve 
been told that the Abenaki people native to 
tliis part of the lake believed Rock Dunder, 
a barren islet off Shelburne Point, to be the 
site of Creation. I see no reason to doubt 
this. I have a sense of swimming through 
the sky, out into the cosmos. 

A gull lands nearby, its ripples spreading 


to touch me. I discover that I can beach 
my upper body on the boogie and propel 
myself with kicking alone. I can even rest 
my head on the dry bags as if they were pil- 
lows. This kickboard style is relaxing and 
fast. It leaves a wake. I leave a wake! There 
is no denying it: I’m a frog-man, a man- 
boat, some strange new thing this ancient 
lake has never seen. 

Setting sail (sort of) 

“Do you think I should pee in my wet 
suit now or wait until I get in the water?” 
My sister’s dog, Percy, looks at me as if it 
doesn't much matter. My 
sister, who's driven me down 
to this boat ramp at Benson 
Landing at the south end of 
the lake, pretends to vomit. I 
waddle down the ramp in my 
flippers, and Percy follows. 
The water is warm, weedy, as 
clear as milky coffee. And so 
my trip begins. 

My sister walks the mud 
shore encouraging me with 
words I can’t hear over my 
own slaps and splashes. An 
immature bald eagle soars 
overhead, drawing my at- 
tention just long enough for 
some monster, some Champ 
or sturgeon or nightmare 
snake, to brush against my 
elbow. Adrenaline sets me 
flapping like a duck, though 
of course there’s nowhere to 
fly. I'm not a duck; I'm a man- 
boat. Furthermore, I may or 
may not have just released 
something a little more sig- 
nificant than pee into the wet 
suit “It’s fine,” I yell to my 
sister. “It was only a floating 
stick.” She laughs, and Percy, 

man-boat's best friend, turns 
and swims away. 

In an hour the novelty, the 
nerves and the “honeymoon” 
all wash off. The shore is at 
least a quarter-mile from 
me, the nearest house even 
farther. A single monarch 
butterfly skitters through the massive 
sky ... then it’s gone. I’m without distrac- 
tion: from myself, from my task, from the 
great length of lake extending before me. 
I feel that length, and what it feels like is 
work. My legs have clocked in. My outfit 
is no longer amusing my boogie no longer 
an oddity. Already, I’m shrinking down, 
becoming small, regaining a sense of scale 
proper to a human being. No, not regain- 
ing, but reclaiming, proudly choosing this 
smallness. 

A wind builds up. Waves rise around my 
head. My world is the sound of water. 
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Long, wet days 

I thought this would be a social trip — 
slugging beer with fishermen, eating ham- 
burgers at family picnics, fielding friendly 
inquiries into what the hell I'm up to. It 
turns out that the bulk of my social inter- 
actions, including those I have with loons 
and northern leopard frogs, are slow-mo- 
tion stare-downs unaccompanied by the 
faintest nod of recognition. A fancy couple 
in a yacht stares at me through binoculars, 
passing them back and forth. A woman 
in a kayak stares with a hand shading her 
face. I stare back, just as incredulous. I’ve 
successfully re-wilded myself, and now 
what once looked normal appears strange. 
A fast, noisy, expensive cigarette boat is as 
startling and disconcerting to me as I am 
to the man — it's always a man — behind 


its wheel. Jet Skiers ripping doughnuts at 
dusk are like aliens from a distant planet. 

For the most part, though, I don’t see 
many people. Nothing much happens, 
at least not in the usual way we think of 
something “happening.” An Adirondack 
cloud becomes a Green Mountain cloud 
over the course of an hour. A tern catches a 
fish on its first plunge; another tern needs 
three tries. I let go of the boogie, swim 
free, dive deep with open eyes; it’s green 
down there. Kicking again, I think about 
that greenness. Maybe I think about it for 
20 minutes. Often I sing nonsense songs 
and whimsical shanties. Sometimes, my 
head on a dry-bag pillow, I forget that I’m 
singing and startle myself. 

During my swim, there's generally a 
moment in the early afternoon when I 
recognize that 1) I’ve been in the water 
for five straight hours; 2) I'm absolutely 
exhausted; 3) the duct tape protecting my 
blistered, infected toes has come loose; 
and 4) not only am I still singing, I’m also 



hearing grand beautiful symphonies in the 
splishing rhythm of my flippers. In other 
words, I’m hallucinating. 

I haul out on an island or a mudflat 
or just down the way from some man- 
sion’s mansion-like version of a dock, and 
promptly undress. This is not exhibition- 
ism. Without a towel, and fearing that 
if I don’t regularly dry off I will literally 
rot, my only resort is to bake in the sun, 
totally nude, while rolling around on hot, 
blue stones. If I think I’m getting burned, 
I spread the map over my whiter regions 
as a sunshade. When I feel deserving, I eat 
an entire stick of pepperoni, casing and 
all, in two minutes flat. The ClifBars have 
melted into a gnarly bowling ball of choco- 
laty sustenance. For dessert, I pry loose a 

As I swim until sundown, the lake's 
intense flatness works over me like a roll- 
ing pin, gently but forcefully smoothing 
my mind until there is little left to smooth. 
Then comes night. I camp on shingle 
beaches backed with clifls, my hammock 
slung from the sculpted, serpentine arms 
and branches of half-dead cedars. I eat 
couscous mush, pile pebbles, read scrip- 
ture until I fall asleep. The mutter of dis- 
tant thunder awakens me. When the storm 
is loud and bright and all around, I slip out 
of my hammock and raise my empty bottle 
to the water streaming off the corner of the 


rain fly. It’s a spiritual cliche, but in this 
instance it’s literally true: I drink from the 

Reclaiming smallness 

Around 5:00 on the 10th day, after I’ve 
spent much of the previous 48 hours 
riding the swells and troughs of a burly 
south wind, that wind finally shifts, swings 


around and starts bashing me in the face. 
I’m approaching the causeway that con- 
nects die Alburgh Tongue with Isle La 
Motte, beyond which, out of sight, the lake's 
final bay reaches for the border. I can feel 
the wind rushing across the unseen bay, 
driving its surface water toward a single 
opening in the causeway. The opening is a 
tunnel, its mouth the size of a garage door. I 
kick hard, fight for it, pass through, emerge 
into sun and silver chop. The Rouses Point 


Bridge is a couple miles off, and, beneath it, 
sprinting straight toward me, nine billion 
waves. Close enough, I think. 

As I'm dragging myself up onto the 
causeway's green-slimed rocks and zebra 
mussels, stripping off my wet suit one 
last time, something happens in my mind 
— an involuntary twitch — and I’m sent 
dashing through history, back past the 
Ticonderoga, back past Burlington when 


it was the third-largest port in the world, 
a mill town for Canadian timbers en route 
to Boston. I pick out faces from the crazy 
blur: Benedict Arnold in a gunboat, Sam 
Champlain in a canoe. I see a mile-thick 
ice sheet creeping down from the polar 
cap, depressing the land with its massive 
weight. 

Pause. Now I'm moving forward in 
time. The ice recedes and the Atlantic 
pours in — whales, walruses and the like 


— via the channel we call St. Lawrence. 
Caribou and mammoth roam the tundra 
coast. Hunters take them down. The land 
rebounds and the sea flows back out. Sky 
falls into the basin as rain and snow and, 
liking the feeling of earth against its back, 
stays on as a lake. At the heart of it all is 
a rocky islet whitewashed in bird feces — 
the center of Creation. 

And then it’s over, just like that. The 
vision is over and so is my voyage. I sit 
atop my boogie: naked, glutted on sausage, 
prunier than a baby left too long in the 
bath. I am a man-boat and a shipwreck of 
a man, humble and happy and properly in 
place. My flag snaps in the wind, a pinpoint 
of neon pink in the great sweep of time and 
space called home. I'm as small as a frog, 
dazzled by the view of those nine billion 



I DISCOVER THAT I CAN BEACH MY UPPER BODY ON THE 
BOOGIE AND PROPEL MYSELF WITH KICKING ALONE. 

I CAN EVEN REST MY HEAD ON THE 
DRY BAGS AS IF THEY WERE PILLOWS. 



Call 866-80-LOANS or apply 
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Girl Fight! 

The Green Mountain Derby Dames 
roll out a rousing tournament 

BY KEENAN WALSH 


T he colors we usually associ- 
ate with this time of year are 
autumnal bursts of red, gold 
and orange. But what about hot 
2 pink? Fluorescent green? Black? These 
w dominated one corner of the Burlington 
g area last weekend at an event that brought 
5 people from as far away as Germany — 
S people less interested in the foliage than 
in the unrivaled intensity of women slam- 
ming into each other on roller skates. 

N The event was the Women’s Flat Track 
5 Derby Association (WFTDA) East Region 
2 Playoffs, hosted by the Green Mountain 
£ Derby Dames and Montreal Roller Derby, 
g It was three days of back-to-back derby, 
■“ with the top 10 teams in the region — 
including contenders from New York, 
M Philadelphia, Montreal and even London 
5 — competing in 17 bouts to determine who 
z would go on to the final Atlanta champion- 
2 ships in November. Simply put, it was fast, 
colorful, fanatical and totally brutal. 

If you live in the Essex Junction area, 
perhaps you heard the cheering crowd at 
the Champlain Valley Expo, or the body 
slams in the ring and the sound of flesh 
g hitting concrete. Perhaps you wandered 
h toward the sounds, distracted from the fo- 
£ liage’s early blush. After all, who wants to 
" watch leaves fall when world-class derby 


dames are skating, fighting and colliding 
right next door? 

For those unfamiliar with the sport, 
roller derby’s roots extend back to the 
1930s, when a man named Leo Seltzer 
was persuaded to add more contact to 
his already-popular Transcontinental 
Roller Derby. The TRD was a simulation 
of a cross-country road race, 

a wooden track thousands of 
times, skating for 11.5 hours a 
day for a month to cover 3000 
miles — the distance between 
LA and New York City. As riveting as that 
sounds, Seltzer decided a change was in 
order, and he experimented with various 
forms of the game until a shorter, team- 
based contact sport emerged. 

These are the basic rules: Two teams of 


five skate counterclockwise around a track. 
Each team has a “jammer,’’ who begins 
behind a pack of opposing "blockers." 
After she has passed each blocker once, 
the jammer gets a point for each opposi- 
tion team member she passes again. The 
opposing team does everything humanly 
possible to prevent the jammer from pass- 
ing — and that’s where things 
get interesting. 

In the 1970s, roller derby 
became less an athletic event 
a World Wrestling 
Federation-esque circus show, 
with orchestrated theatricality replacing 
genuine sportsmanship. It wasn't until 
the early 2000s that roller derby as it was 
seen last weekend — an all-female, no-BS 
contact sport, still kitschy but no longer 
scripted — broke onto the scene. Since 


then, women’s derby has exploded across 
the globe, with more than 1200 amateur 
leagues worldwide. WFTDA comprises 
156 member leagues — including the Green 
Mountain Derby Dames — and 93 affiliated 
leagues around the world. 

Although they weren't among the 10 
competing teams, last weekend’s tourna- 
ment was a chance for the GMDD to so- 
lidify their standing in the world of derby. 
The team is gaining a strong reputation in 
the region, but it wasn't always that way. 

The Dames were founded in 2007 by a 
group of about 10 local women who were 
more interested than experienced in roller 
derby. “We didn't really know what we 
were doing,” admits founding member 
Michelle Jeffrey (aka “Susan Slamberg”). 
“Some of us had sports experience; some 
of us didn't. Some of us had roller-skated 
before; some of us hadn’t But none of us 
had played roller derby before." 

That didn't stop them. After learning 
what they could on their own, the Derby 
Dames invited New Hampshire Roller 
Derby over to show them some moves; they 
also learned from Jeffrey’s sister, who had 
been playing in Boston since 2006. Since 
then, interest in the team has snowballed; 
about 40 local women are now involved, 
and they have fans aplenty. 


SPORT 




Last May, during the annual WFTDA 
conference in Las Vegas, other northeast- 
ern teams suggested the Green Mountain 
Derby Dames put in a bid to host this 
year’s East Region Playoffs. It was big 
news for the team when they succeeded. 

“We were thrilled,” says Jeffrey. 
“We've seen these teams play all over the 
Northeast, and we really just wanted to 
show them our state that we’re so proud 
of, and why we love living here, and that 
roller derby is alive and well in Vermont” 

Cohosting with Montreal — a team 
with more international name recognition 

— offered a chance to add a little “oomph" 
to the tournament, Jeffrey says. 

A game I saw last weekend had oomph 
to spare. Walking through the expo en- 
trance at 11 a.m., I was caught off guard 
by the fervor in the venue. On the track, 
two teams - Boston and Washington, D.C. 

— warmed up for their fast-approaching 
game, huddled together in wheeled lines of 


scrimmage, struggling with a jammer who 
sought to push her way through the battle 
zone. Their names were printed on the 
backs of their uniforms — “Velocityraptor,” 
“Lenore Gore,” “Dual Hitizen” — and they 
sported variations on the typical derby 
get-up: colored, tight-fitting jerseys; leg- 
gings; and knee-high socks, all punctuated 
with thick, heavy-duty safety pads. 

The Boston Dames had dark-blue, 
V-neck jerseys with American flags on the 
front to match their red-white-and-blue- 
striped socks. The D.C. team sported red 
tops, black bottoms and, in some cases, 
fishnet stockings. Women on both teams 
showed more than a few tattoos — some 
players were covered from head to toe. As 
they geared up for the first jam, I couldn’t 
help but notice the looks in these women’s 
eyes: like those of bloodthirsty, punk-rock 
soldiers poised valiantly on the battlefront. 

I sat down as the clock started, but soon 
found myself standing. In the audience, 
fans yelled, “Come on, D.C.!” and "Boston, 
Boston, pinch, pinch, pinch!” The refs — 
“Izzy Demented" and “Refeputin” among 
them — watched the game from the center 
of the ring unfazed by the sheer brutality 
of it all. 

Each jam began with a line of block- 
ers from both teams kneeling to form 


a fortress a few feet in front of the two 
jammers. When the ref blew the whistle, 
the two jammers launched forward into 
the human barricade, struggling with all 
their might to breach the opposing team's 
wall. But the blockers would have none of 
it: They stretched out their arms, leaned 
backward and elbowed the jammers in 
an attempt to knock them out of the ring. 
These efforts resulted in a momentary 
cluster of competing energies. 

Then, like a racehorse released from its 

of the obstacle, thus claiming the title of 
“lead jammer." The lead jammer hurried 
around the track in an effort to gain points 
by passing the opposition team’s members 
(jammer included), all the while facing 
body slams and elbows from the blockers. 
More than a few soldiers were felled, but 
they were glorious in their efforts. 

Jams can technically last for up to two 
minutes, but, more often than not, after 
the lead jammer collected 
a few points, she tapped 
her hips, calling an end to 
the round before the other 
team’s jammer had a chance 
to score. And then it would 
start all over again. 

After an intense hour and 
a half, the Boston Massacre 
emerged victorious — 226 
to 131 — but not without 
a good fight from the D.C. 
Rollergirls. After the game, 
breathless but elated in the 
afterglow of combat, the teams gathered 
in their respective corners. 

That’s when I caught up with "Ivanna 
Shankabitch” of the Boston Massacre. I 
asked how she was feeling and whether 
she had been expecting the big lead her 
team held on to throughout the game. 
Doe-eyed and tired, she responded ear- 
nestly, "Is it mean to say yes?" 

After 17 high-intensity bouts over 
the jam-packed weekend, New York’s 
Gotham Girls, the Philly Roller Girls 
and Baltimore’s Charm City Roller Girls 
earned the right to advance to the year- 
end championships. 

No doubt the tournament cemented 
the Green Mountain Derby Dames’ re- 
gional cred in the sport. Its members 
hope the games will spark even more local 
interest, on and off the track. It’s a tough 
sport, but, Jeffrey insists, “Whatever body 
type or sports experience you have devel- 
oped over your life outside of roller derby, 
there’s a place for you here." ® 
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Kids in the Kitchen: Deli Monte Cristo 
Thursday, October 4 ,h • 3:30'"-4:30'" • $20 


Kids in the Kitchen: Grilled Cheese and Tomato Soup 
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delectable, hot-off-the-griddle grilled cheese for a cozy autumn afternoon. 
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Teen Transformers 

Vermont kids build 'bots — and character — in robotics competitions 


M ost high schoolers are ready 
to bolt after the last class of 
the day. What would make 
them stay voluntarily until 
janitors kicked them out around midnight, 
night after night? 

Ask Riley Wilbur and Ian Ballou, both 
IS and members of the Essex High School 
robotics club. Last year, Riley, Ian and 
their eight Essex teammates put in long 
hours after school every day building a 
'bot, which had to be able to stack crates, 
pick up raquetballs and roll bowling balls, 
all while other robots jockeyed around it. 

The group competes in tournaments 
organized by a New Hampshire-based 
nonprofit called For Inspiration and 
Recognition of Science 
and Technology, which 
aims to inspire kids 1 3 U . H 

well-rounded leaders 
through mentor-based robotics programs. 
Each year, FIRST issues a challenge, and 
thousands of teams around the world 
design and build robots to complete it. 

The Essex kids’ efforts paid off. The 
team earned a spot at the FIRST world 
championship event, held each year in St. 
Louis, Missouri. This increasingly popular 
youth robotics competition doesn't take 
place in some high school gym; the Essex 
team put their robot to the test in Edward 
Jones Dome, home stadium of the St. Louis 
Rams, packed with more than 100,000 
cheering fans. 

“It was amazing,” recalls Ian. 

If it sounds like an athletic event, well, 
it kind of is. “That’s the way FIRST is 
going,” says Doug Dickey, assistant dean 
of the University of Vermont's College of 
Engineering and Mathematical Sciences. 
“It’s going to evolve into a varsity sport.” 
Like other varsity sports, robotics teaches 
kids invaluable lessons about teamwork, 





at 11 a.m. School groups are welcome 






to her son explain what they’d been work- 
ing on, she thought shehadanideaof what 
she would see. “But when you see it in real 
life, it’s so different,” she says. There are 
obstacles, for one thing, including strate- 
gically placed crates — and other robots. 
“You don't get how much the other robots 
on the field interact and interfere,” she 
says. “It's chaos, complete chaos, on that 
field.” 

Dickey saw the Essex team compete in 
St. Louis. “Watching these kids socialize 
and show off their skills, it was profoundly 
infectious," he says. Halfway into that 
competition, he was smitten. When he 
returned to Vermont, he got UVM signed 
on as an affiliated partner with FIRST. 


NOT EVERYBODY ON 
THETEAM WILL FIT 
THE SAME MOLD. 

WE WILL NEED WRITERS, 
ARTISTS. PAINTERS, 

AS WELL AS ENGINEERS. 


collaboration, and winning and losing with 
grace. But it also gives them practical tech- 
nical and problem-solving skills that might 
someday score them a job. 

FIRST is an international phenomenon, 
with a projected 306,000 students partici- 
pating in competitions this academic year. 
Robotics fever hasn’t quite hit Vermont 
— but it’s about to. This February, the first- 
ever FIRST Tech Challenge will be held at 
the University of Vermont, and at least six 
10-member teams from around the state 
plan to participate. 


If you think engineering is for intro- 
verted brainiacs, search for videos from 
some of these FIRST competitions on 
YouTube. They’re not hard to find. The 
timed matches are surprisingly dramatic. 
So are the fans; some teams bring cheer- 
leaders, rally flags and costumed mascots 
to cheer them on. The action unfolds on 
Jumbotrons. The big tournaments are like 
something you’d see on ESPN. 

Riley's mom, Beth Wilbur, attended 
the Essex team’s qualifying competition in 
New Hampshire last year. After listening 


Segway inventor Dean Kamen founded 
FIRST in 1989. Dickey says Kamen felt 
strongly that kids with an interest in pro- 
gramming and robotics “no longer needed 
to be the nerds in the basement.” Their en- 
thusiasm “should be glorified, it should be 
celebrated,” says Dickey. This mission has 
struck a chord with companies and gov- 
ernment agencies that hope to develop the 
country’s 21st-century workforce; in 2010, 
NASA awarded FIRST a S20 million grant. 

There are four levels of FIRST com- 
petitions, from 6- to 9-year-olds solving 
real-world challenges with LEGOs to 
advanced high school students building 
complex, cutting-edge robots. Teams don’t 
have to be affiliated with a school; the 
Montshire Museum of Science in Norwich 
has a LEGO League team (see sidebar), as 
do 4-H clubs, Boy Scouts and groups of 
homeschooled kids. But they must include 
10 members and a mentor — “the incred- 
ibly hardworking, over-qualified people 
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VISIT THE AMATO'S NEAR YOU 

Route 7 (1-89, Exit 20), St. Albans, 524.3068 
Route 7 (1-89, Exit 16), Colchester, 654.8627 
1207 Ethan Allen Highway, Georgia, 524.7741 
66 Pleasant Street, Route 4 Woodstock, 457.81 73 
14 South Main Street, Stowe, 253.8843 
518 Pearl Street, Enosburg, 933.2003 
81 1 Williston Road, 5. Burlington, 652.9065 
Route 104 (1-89, Exit 19), St. Albans, 524.2662 
3 Speigel Drive, Champlain, NY, 518.298.5222 
260 Mechanic Street, Lebanon, NH, 603.448.3595 



Drool over our menu 

at amatos.com 


M 

LEFIELDS 


EAT. ENJOY. 
REPEAT. 


Try our famous 
Cheese Pazzo Bread 

FREE! 


Hot & Delicious 

*r°°©fff 


Grab a lunchtime favorite 

*1 00 off 


Buy One Get One FREE! 1 

Breakfast English \ 
Muffin Sandwich ! 


Great fresh food since 1902. 






blue Ribbon Pavilion 
Champlain Valley Expo 
105 pearl St, Essex vt 


WWW.OKTOBERFESTVT.COM 

FACEBOOK.COM/OKTOBERFESTVT 



daily Admission only $8.00 
Free Admission for Kids (under 12) 

3 DAY VIP PASS $35 

(includes Event t-shirt & 20oz logo Ceramic Mug) 
Free Parking 

are available online, at the gate, 
'•Bierfjaus (on Church St in Burlington) 


It’s The Point 
Vlirid Tour! 

TRIP #3 


listen for YOUR chance to win a trip^to 

The Voodoo Music 
Fest in New Orleans 


3 days of music starring 

Neil Young & Crazy Horse, 
Jack White, Shrillex,<V 
Gary Clark Junior, 
Silversun Pickups, Nas, 
Toots and the Mayals, 
and dozen more! 



point 

■ Indep endent Ra dio 


104.7 and 93.3 in Burlington 

104.7 and 100.3 in Montpelier 

95.7 in the Northeast Kingdom 
103.1 & 107.7 in The Upper Valley 
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who are passionate about helping kids,” 
says Dickey. 

FIRST teams also recruit local compa- 
nies to sponsor them. Last year, the Essex 
team got to use the facilities of Greensea 
Systems, a Richmond-based engineering 
firm that develops underwater, unmanned 
vehicles. The Greensea staff helped them 
prepare to compete in St. Louis. 

The Essex High School robotics team 
has been around for about a decade, 
thanks to veteran science teacher Joe 
Chase, who is on the planning committee 
for the Vermont FIRST Tech Challenge 
Championship. His team has competed 
in FIRST competitions ever)' year, though 
last year was the first time they made it 
to the championship round. According to 
Chase, teaching robotics in schools is still 

But he also notes that what he and 
his kids do in robotics club isn’t that dif- 
ferent from what kids have been doing 
in traditional carpentry and mechanics 
classes for generations: building stuff. 
“Robotics is just a natural extension of 
that,” he says. 

It’s an extension made possible by the 
incredibly high-tech tools that schools 
can now put in kids’ hands — Essex’s 
brand-new “fablab" is equipped with a 
3-D printer, among other awe-inspiring 
machines. “Before, the tools [one would 
use in robotics] were fairly inaccessible,” 
says Chase. These days, technology is 
“smaller, cheaper and modular, so you 
don’t have to make everything from 
scratch.” 

And FIRST robotics competitions 
aren’t just about science and engineer- 
ing, notes Saint Michael’s College physics 
professor Alain Brizard, also on the Tech 
Challenge planning committee. These 
teams are solving problems first, building a 
robot second. “Not everybody on the team 
will fit the same mold,” says Brizard. “We 
will need writers, artists, painters, as well 
as engineers, to put everything together. 
It’s a very exciting concept.” 

Collaboration is key — not just within 
robotics teams, but across teams, too. Each 
match of a FIRST competition involves 
four to six different teams, and their vari- 

peting against one another. “Your oppo- 
nent one match could be your collaborator 
the next," says Brizard. Which is why each 
team often includes a “scout,” whose job is 
to scope out the strengths and weaknesses 
of other teams in the competition. 

“In engineering, it’s always, do you want 
to be fast or do you want to be strong?” says 
Kristin Winer, an Essex Junction-based 
engineer on the planning committee. “You 
can’t be everything to everybody. So you 
kind of pick where your skill set is and 
where you think you’ll score the most 
points." 
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course, but the competition, says Chase, 
surprisingly civil. “You’ll never hear any 
booing at these competitions, because 
students marvel at other students’ ac- 
complishments," he says. And parents and 


coaches are forbidden from approaching 
judges or referees, so if kids are upset 
about something, they have to deal with 
it on their own. “They have to go to the 
referee and say, ‘I didn’t agree with that, 
and this is why,’” says Winer. “It really does 
empower them.” 

Last year, the Essex kids made it to 
the world championship not because of 
their robot’s performance, but because of 
their overall creativity and the eloquence 
with which they presented their strategy 
to judges at the qualifying competition in 
New Hampshire. “Our robot didn’t per- 
form very well,” admits Ian Ballou. “But in 
our interview with the judges, they really 
liked how we worked together as a team.” 
That earned them FIRST’S top prize, the 
Inspire Award, given to the team that best 
embodies the spirit of the competition. 

They’re hoping to make it back this 
year, but even if they don’t, Ian and Riley 
appreciate the small wins, too. “Just seeing 
[the robot] work is awesome,” says Riley. 

“If you have a success with building a 
robot,” adds Ian, “even if it’s just a small 
one, it feels really good.” ® 



Boiutiliers 


194 College Street, Burlington 
864.S47S • boutiliers.com 
M-Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 


The Opera Company 

OF Middlebury 



Douglas 

ANDERSON, 

Director 


Fru, Oct. 5 at 8p.m. & Sim., Oct. 7at2pau. 

Tickets: J40/S45 • 802-382-9222 
WWW.TOWNHALLTHEATER.ORG 
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I t's the rare — and possibly deranged 
— American teenager who laments 
that the awkward adolescent years are 
flying by too fast. Oh, why must I get 
my driver's license ? Can't I use my learner's 
permit for another blissful year? Playwright 
David Lindsay-Abaire's 2000 Kimberly 
Akimbo features just such a rare specimen 
of youth culture. But her motivation to 
savor age 16 is physical, not psychological. 
The Kimberly (Levaco) of the play’s title 
sutlers from a rare progeria-like disease 
that causes her to age rapidly. By the time 
we meet her in the first scene, she already 
inhabits the body of a postmenopausal, 
middle-aged woman. 

In the 2nd Act Productions rendition of 
the show currently running at Burlington’s 
Off Center for the Dramatic Arts, directed 
by Richard Waterhouse, that body belongs 
to actor Noni Stuart. The juxtaposition of 
Stuart’s physical presence with Kimberly's 
teenage emotional and intellectual maturity 
sets an odd tone for the play, which gets 
odder when we realize that Kimberly is, 
in most other respects, the most normal 
character in this story’s world. 

The center of that world is Kimberly's 
dysfunctional, blue-collar New Jersey 
home. Her father. Buddy Levaco (Andrew 
Butterfield), works at a gas station and 
boozes too much. Her mom, Pattie Levaco 
(Dawn Kearon), is pregnant with her 
second child but still smokes cigarettes, 
doesn’t turn down a drink and imagines 
herself afflicted with cancer and diabetes 
— all to feed an insatiable self-absorption. 
While the Levacos aren't abusive to their 
daughter, their ineptitude approaches 
serious neglect. They’re the kind of parents 
who leave their kid waiting for hours to be 


picked up after an activity, who forget her 
birthday, who need to remind each other to 
ask her how her school day went — not out 
of sincere interest, but because Kimberly 
seems to like being asked. In light of the 
girl’s medical condition, such insensitivity 
often plays as casually cruel. 

While specific events in the play trigger 
more volatile responses, 
an undercurrent of 
anger in the Lev 
domicile gives 
unpleasant subtext 
nearly every 
Somewhat surprisingly, 
this underlying tension 
only rarely appears to 
be linked to Kimberly’s 
tragic medical condition. 

Waterhouse directs 
his cast skillfully in 
their allusions to other 
preoccupations — the 
family’s dirty secrets. 

Early in the play, the plot 
mainly concerns day-to- 
day life in the Levacos’ 

Bogota apartment; 
only hints of what 
happened back in their 
former Secaucus home 
threaten to undermine 
this already-damaged 
domestic scene. 

The chaotic quality of Kimberly’s home 
life sometimes produces dark comedy. 
Daniel Sparling’s set design — a simple 
eat-in kitchen at stage right, Kimberly's 
small bedroom at stage left, a movable 
table and bench to suggest a library or car 
— creates an inconspicuous background 


against which character interactions stand 
out in absurd relief. (The spinning hands 
of a clock above the fridge remind us of 
Kimberly’s overarching predicament.) 
Though Sparling’s set is a bit cramped for 
the Off Center boards, a sense of physical 
confinement reinforces the metaphorical 
ruts in which the characters are stuck. 

The particular - manners 
in which they spin their 
wheels generate the 
play’s laughs. 

Perhaps to simulate 
the viewpoint of the 
play’s title character, 
Lindsay-Abaire has 
given only the youthful 
characters in Kimberly 
Akimbo any semblance 
of reliability. Stuart's 
Kimberly endures her 
parents’ perpetual 
disappointments with 
equal parts resignation 
and teen angst. While 
Stuart may underplay 

for higher emotion, her 
Kimberly’s occasional 
detachment helps 
maintain the play’s 
sharper, contrasting 
focus on her emotionally 
unhinged parents. 

Kimberly’s counterpart and classmate, 
Jeff McCracken, played with geeky self- 
consciousness by Tyler Ogden, offers a 
similarly clear-eyed look at this world of 
feral adults, including one or two from 
his own family to whom he refers. Jeff 
befriends Kimberly after she agrees to let 


THEY’RE THE KIND 



TO BE PICKED 
UP AFTER AN 
ACTIVITY, WHO 
FORGET HER 
BIRTHDAY. 


him interview her for a science-class project 
on a disease of his choosing. Throughout 
the play, this unlikely knight lightens dark 
moods with his wide-eyed earnestness, 
obsession with forming anagrams, and 
other nerdy asides — all showcasing local 
high schooler Ogden’s keen comic timing. 
Jeff and Kimberly’s bond adds dashes of 
sweetness to this tart play. 

Playing Kimberly’s mother, Pattie, 
Kearon is the definition of high 
maintenance. Even her child's kicks in 
utero are an inconvenience to her. The 
stuffing under Kearon’s blouse could look 
more realistic, but her glassy-eyed gaze 
conveys credible, clueless delight in having 
a justification for sitting around while 
others attend to her needs. Pattie's primary 
activity is tape recording a message to her 
unborn child about the world outside her 
womb, including why the child — Pattie 
is sure it’s a girl — should never listen to 
what others say about her mother. 

As the nominal man of the house, 
Butterfield’s Buddy is a complicated 
blend of rage, defeat and bewilderment 
about how his life veered so far off course. 
Butterfield turns in a well-nuanced 
performance as a character nearly as 
victimized by circumstance as his daughter 
is. The occasional tenderness he shows for 
Kimberly rings true, as does the fury he 
unleashes at those who would challenge 
his role as protector, however ill suited to 
it he may be. 

Into this already unstable domicile 
crashes Aunt Debra — Pattie's sister 
— played with kinetic mirth by Cael 
Barkman. Following a period of 
homelessness, which was preceded by 
one of incarceration, Debra seeks out her 
relatives for shelter — and for accomplices 
to her next crime. Barkman’s turn as this 
live wire with nothing to lose combines 
a nervy, menacing energy and a coarse 
sense of humor. Besides being the funniest 
character in Kimberly Akimbo, Debra is 
an important link to a past about which 
Buddy and Pattie Levaco hoped Kimberly 
would never know. Debra’s arrival brings 
bad tidings — in other words, the truth. 

What transpires from this turning 
point makes Kimberly Akimbo much more 
than a portrait of family dysfunction. Like 
Paula Vogel’s How I Learned to Drive, the 
play strikes hopeful notes about breaking 
destructive patterns and finding peace 
amid turmoil. It’s far from a love letter 
to working-class New Jersey. But in this 
committed production, Lindsay-Abaire’s 
arrangement of characters does not spell 
utter doom — anagram: duet motor — for 
hope. ® 





FRESH EVERY DAY FROM OUR BAKERY 

Apple Cider Donuts, Fruit Pies, Cream Pies, Pastries & Cookies 

802-655-3440 

!77 Lavigne Rd., Colchester • M-Th 7-7 • Fr/Sa 7-8 • Su 7- 6pm 
sammazzafarms.com • See our monthly sale coupon! • MC/Visa/Disc 


RocktobebfesTV/ 

« i a Bacon <S Beer Festival at 
} Basin Harbor Club 

with Dakin Farms © Otter Cree 


^^^with Dakin Farms © Otter Creek Brewing 

October 20, 4-10pm. 6 hours of great 

MUSIC, FAMILY ACTIVITIES, DAKIN BACON 

DELICACIES AND OTHER DELICACIES AND A BEER © IfW'" 1 

Wine Tent featuring Otter Creek Brewing, 

Switchback Brewery © Whistle Pig Whiskey. 

Admission: Adults $1 O/kids $5 

(5 COMPLIMENTARY ACTIVITY TICKETS INCLUDED ) 

Check out our schedule online and Follow our 
social media for Info and Giveaways! 


OUT OF THE DARKNESS 
COMMUNITY WALK 

5K WALK TO PREVENT SUICIDE 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6, 2012 • BATTERY PARK, BURLINGTON, VT 

Registration: 9-10am (coffee) 

Opening Ceremony: 10am 
Start time: 10:30am 
Lunch: 12:30 ........... 


For info contact Linda Livendale at 

802-272-6564 or email vtafsp a gmail.com 
Register and donate at: outofthedarkness.org 


GIANT PUMPKIN WEIGH-IN 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6 • VIEWING BEGINS AT 11AM 

HAYRIDES 

to the Pumpkin Patch to pick your own 
Sat & Sun 10am-4pm 

3 MILE CORN MAZE 


Toddler-Preschool Openings 

Fitness and fun in a developmental^ appropriate structured 
environment that promotes wellness and healthy 
Activities include: swimming, 
tennis, climbing wall, creative 


ESSEX 879-7734 ext. 131 alexandrad@edgevt 






Primal Bread 

What's old is food again forTrukenbrod Mill & Bakery 

BY ALICE LEVITT 
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W hen Huldremose Woman 
died in Denmark around 
160 BC, she had just eaten 
her final meal — coarsely 
ground rye. More likely than not, that 
Iron Age woman, whose remains were 
found preserved in a peat bog, had 
enjoyed a piece of bread not unlike the 
ones John Mellquist prepares in East 
Thetford each Monday. 

Take his kokojyvaruisleipa, a Finnish 
whole-grain rye sourdough loaf. The 
dense, acidic slices are dotted with 
pieces of rye meal that give it a texture 
more like porridge or oatmeal than 
smooth, modern white bread. It feels 
like a meal: A few hearty slices could be 
enough to get a worker through a long 
day in lean times. A grassy, slightly gamy 
flavor imbues the loaf with the sugges- 
tion not only of a place but of a long-past 

At Trukenbrod Mill & Bakery, 
Mellquist is all about doing things the 
old-fashioned way. Since moving his 
business from his own farm in Vershire 
to Cedar Circle Farm & Education Center 



in the spring of 2009, he has achieved 
his goal of performing every step from 
scratch. Mellquist grows his own rye, 
wheat and spelt on several acres spread 
across three properties belonging to the 
organic farm. He harvests it himself with 
the help of a team of horses, then cleans 
the grain in a rickety wooden thresher 
that has been running for more than 150 
years. After milling the flour himself, he 
bakes breads that can’t be found any- 
where else in Vermont. 

This summer was a good one for 
Mellquist: It was the first that he was 
able to harvest his own spelt. Because 
of its difficult-to-remove, rice-like husk, 
he’ll have to bring the ancient grain to 
local flour giant Butterworks Farm in 
Westfield to be properly cleaned before 
use. Mellquist says that, unlike wheat, 
spelt “hasn’t been tampered with much” 
since it was first documented in Iran 
8000 years ago. 

It’s also been a good year for rye, 
nearly an acre of it. This season, for the 
first time, Mellquist can bake with his 
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FOOD LOVER? ® 

GET YOUR FILL ONLINE... 


LISTEN IN ON LOCAL FOODIES... 

BROWSE READER REVIEWS OF 800+ RESTAURANTS AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/FOOD 
REGISTER TO JOIN OUR BITE CLUB. YOU’LL GET FOOD NEWS IN YOUR INBOX 
EACH TUESDAY. 


® 


CELLPHONE AND FIND LOCAL RESTAURANTS BY LOCATION OR 
CUISINE. FIND NEARBY EVENTS, MOVIES AND MORE. 



: GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 
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Cleaner Slate 

VERMONT THRUSH 
RESTAURANT TO OPEN ON SITE 
OF THRUSH TAVERN 
Owner Athene cua opened 
clean slate cafS last March 
at 107 State Street in 
Montpelier, and it didn’t 
take long for chef JOHN 
beresforo's smoked burger 
to garner a reputation and 
bustling lunch crowds. 

But it also didn’t take long 
for Cua to realize that 
a schedule of breakfast, 
lunch and dinner service 
complicated the process of 
raising her daughters, ages 4 
and 10. When resto veterans 
CAMERON MOORBY and SARAH 

moos approached her and 
made an offer, Cua was 
happy to sell. 

“They can put in 100 
hours a week, which is 150 
more hours a week than I 
can put in,” Cua jokes. She 
hopes to return to the food 
business when she opens a 
children’s museum complete 


Moorby began cooking at 
Bogart's A single pebble at age 
16 and worked his way up to 
sous-chef. This past year, he 
was the sous-chef at chefs 
corner in Williston. 

The pair plans to open the 

VERMONT THRUSH RESTAURANT 

on November 1, evoking the 
name of the popular Thrush 
Tavern, which occupied 
that space until 2008. Moos 
says that, early on, they will 
focus on attracting a steady 
lunch crowd with reasonably 
priced sandwiches. While 
Thrush won't be an Asian 
eatery, dinner offerings will 
include some of Moorby’s 
Chinese specialties. 

Moos hopes a solid 
selection of beers on tap 
and occasional live music 
will attract devotees of 
the space’s former tenant. 
“[Thrush Tavern] was there 
a long time, and we want to 
bring back a comfort zone for 
people,” she says. 



with snack bar — her original 
plan for Clean Slate. 

The new owners’ resumes 


boast some of the biggest 
names in Vermont. Front- 
of-the-house maven Moos 
comes directly from the 
KITCHEN TABLE BISTRO. Moorby 
is a protege of Clean Slate's 
consultant, steve bogart, 
who informed him of the 
restaurant’s availability. 


Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
In Burlington, the new 
Waterfront Plaza at 180 
Battery Street is filling up, 
and now tenants don’t have 
to leave the premises to eat. 

a cantina became their 
neighbor on Friday, when it 
opened on the ground floor. 
Owners jim and Jeanette 



Misery Loves Co. 

Goes Immobile 

FOOD-SLINGING TRIO TO TAKE OVER WINOOSKI SPACE 
We first heard the rumor a few weeks ago: misery 
loves co., the Burlington-area food truck known for its 
calorie-laden delights, might go brick-and-mortar in 
the Winooski space formerly occupied by Don Pedro's 
Taqueria. Last Friday, an unlabeled photo appeared 
on MLC’s Facebook page showing the papered-over 
windows of Winooski’s 46 Main Street. It was swiftly 
followed by more than 224 likes and comments such 
as “Best news ever," “OMGMI!” and “Bad news for our 
budget.” 

On Monday, MLC owners Laura wade, nate wade 
and aaron josinsky confirmed via Facebook: They've 
secured the Onion City space and begun renova- 
tions, and “hope to be up and running sometime in 
November.” In the meantime, they wrote, they’ll 
“taper down” service from Big Red, their food truck, 
for the winter. 

Big Red will still offer nosh at least through mid- 
October, with cyclical appearances at downtown 
Burlington’s maglianero (where Seven Days staffers get 
their fix of Filthy Fries), at the Innovation Center of 
Vermont on Lakeside Avenue, and outside Winooski’s 
Champlain Mill. 

A call to MLC wasn’t returned. 


wood moved the entire 
restaurant from its old digs 
on the other side of Battery 
Street to an airy — albeit 
1000 feet smaller — space in 
the Plaza. It has broad win- 
dows, a horseshoe-shaped 
bar, a curved adobe arch and 

Jeanette Wood says that, 
while the menu currently re- 
mains the same, the kitchen 
will soon debut vegetarian 


refried beans and a few other 
grain-based and gluten-free 
dishes. Madera’s will be open 
seven days a week for lunch 
and dinner; a grand opening 


Burlington’s newest eatery, 
MR. crepe, opened at 144 
Church Street last Saturday 
with a lengthy menu of 



Vermont’s Original 
Local Foods Creperie! 

Serving 100% local delicious 
dishes 365 days a year. 

Celebrating 
Eat Local Week 
with extra-special specials... 
October 6-1 4 • eatlocalvt.com 


Feature Performances this week: 
M.R. Poulopoulos 
Friday at 8pm in Burlington 
Herb & Hanson with Caroline Cotter 
Sunday at 6pm in Montpelier 

60 Lake St., Burlington 540-0188 
89 Main St., Montpelier 262-2253 


www.skinnypancake.com 




THE 

INDIA 

HOUSE 

RESTAURANT 


The Taste 
of India 
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Winter Squash Is In!!! 

Fill your shopping 
cart with local 
acorn, butternut, 
delicata, red kuri 
and more! 



H Open Daily 8 to 8 



Tastiness, Film Ni&hts. fawn Toups, 
loox LocaL Dishes @ LocaL p*stavpants 
Haiwest Fun fwn/waHs fop. sustainability. 
“Who Gmew Youp. Food?" photo Gompetl'tion 

Check out the full schedule! 

eatLocaLvt.com [aifc&j 


be Vo 

catering ^4-^, 7 o 



Private event space great 
for fund raisers, rehearsal 
dinners, team banquets, 
corporate meetings 
& much more... 

Outside food & caterers WELCOME 


“"1 70 Roosevelt Hwy Colchester 

802.448.3230 bevovt.com 

COCKTAIL LOUNGE OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY & FRIDAY 5:30-1 1 :00 
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own grains rather than purchasing them 
from other Vermont or Quebec farms, 
as he has been doing since he started 
Trukenbrod a decade ago. The labels 
on his bread proudly trumpet that the 
raisin pumpernickel is made with 100 
percent whole-grain 2012 rye grown at 
Cedar Circle Farm. The sun flax is com- 
posed of 2012 hard red spring wheat and 
dotted with roasted flax and sunflower 
seeds, also grown on site. The bread’s 
dense texture is due partly to the whole 
grains; sharp shards of rye pop the 
bubbles that would fluff white bread. 

Over a cup of coffee at the farm’s 
quiet Hello Cafe, Mellquist speaks with 
intensity about the chemical advantages 
of his sourdough breads. People with 
wheat allergies usually have no problem 
digesting rye or spelt, though celiac suf- 
ferers should stay away. In general, the 
fermenting process that Trukenbrod’s 
starter undergoes makes the breads 
easier for everyone to digest. 

Mellquist references Sally Fallon’s 
book Nourishing Traditions as inspira- 
tion for his Weston A. Price-inspired 
food philosophy. “From Scotland to 
Switzerland to Native American fer- 
mented forms of corn or maize, if they 
[grains] are not fermented, they are very 
difficult to digest. If you ferment it, it 
completely transforms,” he says. 

Now 64, the baker came to the 
East Coast from California to attend 
Dartmouth College as a music major, 
but Mellquist says he’s had a passion for 
baking bread since childhood. He got 
the sourdough culture he still uses 20 
years ago from an Idaho microbiologist. 

The seller was able to trace the starter 
to a French bakery that began using it in 1111 I 
the late 18th century. T I More f°°4 a f ter the 

Though the' amateur food | ] classifieds section, page 49 






More food before the classified section, page 43 ' GOTAFOODTIP7FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


side dishes 


sweet and savory crepes, as 
well as espresso drinks and 
a modern Alpine feel. In 
coming weeks, proprietor 
peter creyf — also owner of 
the waffle cabin huts seen 
at ski areas and another Mr. 
Crepe in Massachusetts — 
plans to serve local wines 
and imported Belgian beers. 


The other side of the lake 
gets its due this coming 
Saturday, when the 2012 
ADIRONDACK COASTWINE. CIDER 


& food festival takes over 
Plattsburgh’s Crete Civic 
Center. The first-time agri- 
tourism event highlights 26 
food and beverage producers 
in a farmers market setting. 

"We really want people 
to savor all the Adirondack 
coast has to offer," says kristy 
Kennedy of the Adirondack 
Coast Visitors Bureau. 
“There will be gourmet food, 
cold-climate wines, ciders, 
microbrews, local apples, 
cheese and jelly.” 



In addition to gourmet 
treats, attractions include 
live music, raffles and “The 
Great Lucy Grape Stomp,” a 


wine-making demonstration 
featuring barefoot stomping 
a la Lucille Ball. 




anthropologist and historian in him 
is excited by the culture’s backstory, 
Mellquist is most interested in its nutri- 
tional role. “It was discovered long ago 
that [fermenting food] releases miner- 
als,” he says, his blue eyes glinting with 
passion beneath his tweed flat cap. “In 
relative terms, it has to do with the rela- 
tive acidity — a proper sourdough is 100 
times more acidic than a yeasted dough. 
That makes all the difference in terms 
of breaking down the chemical bonds of 
the nutrients.” The bacteria digest some 
of the grains’ sugars and starches as well 
as releasing good guys such as vitamin B. 

Incidentally, Mellquist passed his 
passion for healthy, local food to his son, 
chef Seamus Mullen. The owner of New 
York’s Tertulia and third-place finisher 
on “The Next Iron Chef" recently pub- 
lished Hero Food, a cookbook to help 
fellow rheumatoid arthritis sufferers eat 
a delicious and potentially curative diet. 

Luckily for wiry Mellquist, he has no 
such health concerns. As Cedar Circle’s 
teamster, he takes horses Jerry, Buddy 
and Samantha out to work every day. He 
estimates that together they do about 
20 percent of the farm’s plowing and 
harvesting. Machines finish the job, but 
Mellquist continues to repair century- 
old carts and reaper-binders to make 
working with the horses more efficient. 
“They are solar-powered critters," he 
says, patting 24-year-old Jerry’s soft 
nose. “They eat hay and oats and give 
you work for that. And they give you 
quite a plot of manure in return, which 
goes on our compost pile.” 

Once the grains have dried, they go 

both modern and historic farm equip- 
ment. Mellquist is in the middle of fixing 
a “new" thresher that’s nearly a century 


old. The one he uses now is more than 
50 years older, and still works with long- 
rusted screens that separate wheat from 
chaff. It's not perfect, but the occasional 
hard chunk in the bread makes it feel all 
the more authentic. 

It’s hard to believe any chaff makes 
it through, looking at Mellquist’s flour. 
He mills the smooth white powder 
in the kitchen, where the farm's chef, 
Alison Baker, also makes jams, jellies 


A GRASSY. SLIGHTLY GAMY FLAVOR 
IMBUES THE LOAF WITH 

THE SUGGESTION 
NOT ONLY OF A PLACE BUT 
OF A LONG-PAST TIME. 

and cookies for Cedar Circle’s bustling 
store. Mellquist sells his loaves and raw 
flours there through the end of October. 
Off-season, he continues to produce 
them for the Upper Valley Food Co-op 
in White River Junction and South End 
Market in Bradford. 

A family that has constructed mills 
for centuries made the baker’s elec- 
tric Iseltaler Getreidemiihlen just for 
Mellquist in Austria. His isn't so dif- 
ferent from the originals. Though now 
coated in the flour it produces, the 
wooden, Alpine-style contraption looks 
like it wouldn’t be out of place inside a 
gingerbread house. The 7-foot-tall ma- 
chine's stones are placed horizontally, 
allowing them to press the grains slowly, 
which prevents the delicate flour from 
overheating as it’s ground. 


Once all that is done, the painstaking 
process of making the breads begins. It's 
no wonder that, even with a farm staff of 
30 in the high season, Mellquist bakes 
just 75 to 100 loaves a week. 

“It takes several feedings before it’s 
ready to make into bread,” he says of his 
starter. “It’s definitely a life cycle.” Once 
the fermentation porridge is ready to 
meet the rest of the dough, the mixing 
process takes about six hours before the 
bread is ready to hit the oven. 

That’s why, when Mellquist teaches 
his first baking class at Cedar Circle later 
this month, it will require a two-day com- 
mitment. Despite the time investment, 
he says the class is designed for home 
bakers, who will learn to make breads 
including German vollkornbrot and 
leinsamenbrot, Finnish jalikiuunileipa, 
Portuguese broa de milho, Danish rug- 
brod, and French pain complet. 

“People don’t need to have experi- 
ence,” Mellquist says. “They should 
just come with any interest they have.” 
Someday he hopes to share his diverse 
collection of recipes in a book. 

But for now, his main challenge is to 
go with the grain. "We’re going to get 
better and better at it,” Mellquist says of 
growing his own flours in the less-than- 
forgiving Vermont ecosystem. “It's a 
somewhat challenging process for grow- 
inggrain, and there's still plenty to learn.” 

And plenty to taste, of both the past 
and the future. ® 
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The “Unstumpable” Cook 

Dishing with author and radio-show host Lynne Rossetto Kasper 


I f you were hungry and faced with 
kohlrabi, a block of cumin cheese, 
cacao nibs, Turkish spice paste and a 
jar of Vegemite, what would you do? 
Scratch your head, probably. Not Lynne 
Rossetto Kasper, the sultry-voiced doy- 
enne of American Public Media’s “The 
Splendid Table.” As she sat on an outdoor 
Brattleboro stage last Saturday, she met 
the audience’s recipe challenge — an 
in-person version of her show's “Stump 
the Cook" feature — with mettle and 
imagination. 

Rub the kohlrabi with the spice paste 
and roast it to get “a lovely crustiness,” 
she suggested, then use hot couscous — 
cooked in a Vegemite-tinged broth — as 
the canvas for the kohlrabi, the cacao 
nibs, some raisins and spices, cubed 
cumin cheese, sweet paprika and “a ton 
of black pepper.” 

The listeners applauded. They had 
gathered under an enormous white 
tent for Vermont Public Radio’s annual 
Listener Picnic, this one timed to co- 
incide with the debut of a new VPR 
transmitter in Brattleboro the previ- 
ous day. Kasper had flown to Vermont 
as the honored guest and traveled to 
Brattleboro that morning with the rest of 
the VPR crew. After a live interview with 
Jane Lindholm, Kasper stayed onstage 
o for a few rounds of “Stump the Cook,” 
£ conjuring on-the-spot recipes from five 



3 A middle-aged woman offered the 
u> next challenge: cocktail sauce, Vermont 
goat cheese, frozen naan, Worcestershire 



sauce and arugula. Even this combina- 
tion was little trouble for Kasper. “Oooh,” 
she cooed. “This is really nice. I mean, 
I like this.” She advised blending cock- 
tail sauce with the goat cheese, a bit of 
Worcestershire sauce, chopped onion, 
scallion and fresh basil, spreading the 

“super-hot oven,” for a few minutes. To 
finish it off, Kasper suggested arranging 
the dressed arugula over the fiatbread, so 
that it would “wilt right into the bubbling 
cheese." 

Such original and seemingly effort- 
less dishes are Kasper’s forte, both on 
her program and in her four books. 
The Parsippany, N.J., resident was an 


§ award-winning cookbook author when, 
| in 1994, she was approached by radio 
| producer Sally Swift about putting to- 
1 gether a food program. Over lunch, they 
began to hash out the idea, and later that 
year “The Splendid Table” — named for 
Kasper's first book of the same name 
— debuted as a live call-in show on 
Minnesota Public Radio. 

That was long before the nation's 
explosion of farmers markets, and long 
before most Americans had even handled 
kohlrabi or chevre. Kasper, a pioneer 
of conscious eating, had to define such 
terms as “organic" and “sustainable” for 
listeners. 

Over the years, “The Splendid Table” 
has earned two James Beard awards and 
a smattering of other honors. Kasper's 
guests have run the gamut from celebrity 
chef Mario Batali to food author Michael 
Pollan to writer and humorist Amy 
Sedaris. Along the way, Kasper has writ- 
ten three more books, including two with 
longtime collaborator Swift. 

In Vermont, fans get their weekly dose 
of her spin on recipes, food history, sci- 
ence, politics and pairings every Saturday 
at noon on VPR. (The show is planned on 
Tuesdays and taped on Thursdays.) On 
the eve of the Listener Picnic, Kasper 
lunched at VPR’s Colchester studio, 
and Neal Charnoff interviewed her for 
a segment on “All Things Considered.” 
After chatting about food sustainability, 
school-lunch guidelines and the Vermont 
food “mystique," Kasper revealed that 
Chunky Monkey is her favorite flavor of 
Ben & Jerry’s. 


The packed schedule of her trip 
seemed not to faze Kasper, who looks 
to be in her late fifties. The next day, 
when she arrived in the field adjacent 
to Brattleboro’s Vermont Agricultural 
Business Education Center, she hit most 
of the 20 or so food vendors, sampling 
everything from aged Cheddar to sea- 
salted caramels to hot switchel. 

In person, Kasper exuded the warmth 
one might expect from her vivacious 
on-air personality. Curvaceous and 
earthy, with cropped brown hair and 
chocolate-brown eyes, she was clad in a 
black velveteen jacket with a pink, col- 
lared shirt. After “Stump the Cook,” she 
fielded a few questions from the crowd. 
When one fan asked her about the “con- 
troversy around extra-virgin olive oil,” 
Kasper gave props to her favorite brands: 
California Olive Ranch and, in summer 
and fall, Southern Hemisphere variet- 
ies such as Moutere Grove from New 
Zealand — fresher during our warmer 
months. “Premium olive oil tends to fade 
after a year,” she said. 

Kasper cheerfully signed books for 
nearly two hours, leaning in to listen to 
people’s stories as a band played loudly 
behind her. On line was Jacob Edgar, a 
Charlotte resident and founder of the 
Cumbancha record label, who had tried 
to stump Kasper with the kohlrabi-based 
concoction. He said her recipe sounded 
“really good,” and he planned to try it this 
week. 

Signing a copy of her Italian cookbook 
for another fan, Kasper gushed about 
Sicily, waving her hands as she tried to 
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describe the melange of culinary influ- 
ences. “I’m losing words to describe it,” 
she said finally. When Kasper removed 
her glasses, she revealed long, elegant 
eyelashes. 

Despite the long bus ride from the 
VPR studio in Colchester, the four- 
hour picnic and the marathon signing, 
Kasper agreed to a short interview with 
Seven Days. As she tried to find a seat, 
she graciously shooed off vendors offer- 
ing her free samples for the ride home, 
demurring, “I really can’t.” 

The last time Kasper was in Vermont 
was more than a decade ago, she said, 
when she needed a break from work- 
ing on her show and a new cookbook. 
Kasper has always loved the Northeast: 

heart eases,” she said. 

Even back then, Kasper realized that 
Vermont had the makings of a unique 
food culture. "I think you people have 
a leg up,” she said. “I’m speaking as an 
outsider, but here there has always been 
a great regard for the small, for indepen- 
dent, for quality. It feels like what has 
become fashionable elsewhere has been 
going on here all along.” 

Vermont’s holistic food ethos goes 
hand in hand with the mission of “The 
Splendid Table,” Kasper added. “It was 
never intended to be a show about cook- 
ing. This [eating] is the only thing we 
have to do to live. What we eat becomes 
a part of us, on a conscious or uncon- 
scious level.” 


After 17 years, she sees no end for the 
radio show. “We’re never going to ex- 
haust it,” Kasper said. “It’s such a broad 
topic, with all of these different doorways 
that we humans go through to live." 

Even in a seemingly private moment, 
everyone wanted a piece of Kasper. One 
man stopped to ask her how to make the 
perfect hash browns. (Shred the pota- 
toes after cooking, she advised, and "Get 
the fat really hot ... get them crusty.”) A 
vendor, dismayed that Kasper hadn’t 
tried her sweet-potato dip at the begin- 
ning of tile picnic, practically swooned 
when the host appeared to be fond of a 
version with ginger. 

Kasper lit up as she recalled the 
dishes she’d eaten on this trip to 
Burlington. For the mock eel at A 
Single Pebble, she said, “I would walk 
to Vermont.” She reported that, as she 
noshed on El Cortijo’s Camote taco with 
organic sweet potatoes, braised kale, 
guajillo salsa and pepitas, she’d felt “like 
I was back in Mexico City.” 

With that, her ride back to 
Colchester rolled up, and Kasper was 
gone. Later, photos posted on Facebook 
showed her smiling on Saturday night 
at the Farmhouse Tap & Grill — still 
eating well. ® 


0 Supper: Recipes. Stones and Opinions 
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LIST YOUR UPCOMING EVENT HERE FOR FREE! 

ALL SUBMISSIONS ARE DUE IN WRITING AT NOON ON THE THURSDAY BEFORE PUBLICATION. 
FIND OUR CONVENIENT FORM AT: SEVENOAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT. 


YOU CAN ALSO EMAIL US AT CALENOAR©SEVENDAYSVT.COM. 

TO BE LISTED. YOU MUST INCLUDE; THE NAME OF EVENT. A BRIEF 
SPECIFIC LOCATION. TIME. COST AND CONTACT PHONE NUMBER. 


•DESCRIPTION. 




CALENDAR EVENTS IN SEVEN DAYS: 

LISTINGS AND SPOTLIGHTS ARE WRITTEN BY CAROLYN FOX. SEVEN OAYS EDITS FOR SPACE AND 
STYLE, DEPENDING ON COST AND OTHER FACTORS. CLASSES AND WORKSHOPS MAY BE USTED 
IN EITHER THE CALENDAR OR THE CLASSES SECTION. WHEN APPROPRIATE, CLASS ORGANIZERS 
MAY BE ASKED TO PURCHASE A CLASS LISTING. 


OCT.3-7 & 10 1 THEATIR 

Apocalypse Now 

It’s the end of the world, but only a misfit marine-biology grad student knows 
it in Peter Sinn Nachtrieb’s existential comedy, Boom. Having detected signs 
of the apocalypse in fish sleep cycles, the scientist prepares for the worst; 
repopulating the planet from his makeshift fallout shelter. A journalism 
student responds to his personal ad 
and sparks fly, in more ways than one. 
Find out if the modern-day Adam and 
Eve save the human species — or if 
everything just goes kablooey — as this 
doomsday drama kicks off Vermont 
Stage Company’s season with ... a bang. 
BOOM' 

Wednesday, October 3, through Friday 
October 5, 7:30 p.m.: Saturday October 

6. 2 p.m. and 7:30 p.m.; Sunday October 

7. 2 p.m.; and Wednesday October 10. 

7:30 p.m., at FlynnSpace in Burlington. 
View website for future dates through 
October 21. $24.30-32.50. Info. 863-S966. 
flynntix.org 



0CT.7 1 SPORT 


Love It or Leaf It 

We admit it; When we first heard about the Leaf Blower Fall Classic, we 
envisioned competitors revving up their gardening tools for some kind of epic 
leaf-pile-jumping contest. We were, uh, wrong. The actual event sure beats 
raking Cyclists of all levels spin their wheels with the Stowe Mountain Bike 
Club, leaving a wake of flying foliage. Group rides — lasting up to four hours 
— begin departing at 1 p.m. and afford bikers the most scenic mountain views 
in town. Live music by Dale and Darcy, a meal catered by Frida’s Taqueria and 
Grill, and bike contests and trivia reward the pedal power. 

THE LEAF BLOWER FALL CLASSIC 

Sunday. October 7, noon to 10 p.m.. at Sklershop lower parking lot in Stowe. Rain 
date: October 14. $20-25: preregistration recommended. Proceeds benefit Stowe 
Mountain Bike Club trail work. Info, 371-9123. stowemountalnbike.com 



Range of 
Motion 

0CT.5 1 DANCE 

T risha Brown is a choreographer by title, but her 

experimentations in space and movement suggest 
she's a bit of a mad scientist, too. When she asks 
a dancer to walk, she asks him to walk down the side 
of a building. When she asks a dancer to improvise, 
she has 11 others mimic the gestures from New York 
City rooftops. Eccentric, inventive and almost always 
critically acclaimed, the Trisha Brown Dance Company 
further pushes the limits of physicality at the Flynn. With 
dance selections spanning the postmodern troupe's 
four decades, Friday's performance promises to be 
appropriately off the wall. 

TRISHA BROWN DANCE COMPANY 

Friday, October 5, 8 p.m.. at Flynn MainStage In Burlington. $15-45. Info, 
863-5966. flynntix.org 



0CT.6 1 THEATER 

Odds and Ends 

Samuel Beckett’s The End is true to its 
name: In the absurdist short story, a recently 
deceased man recounts his final days of life. 
And while it is a tale of old age and struggle, 
a one-man stage adaptation proves more 
gripping than grim. “If there is darkness, 
there is also light. If there is gallows humour, 
there is also plenty of slapstick,” actor Conor 
Lovett of the Gare St Lazare Players told the 
UK’s List. His performance has established 
the Irish troupe — which last toured the 
region with a powerful take on Moby Dick — 
as the world's leading Beckett interpreters. 
All's well that ends well. 

THE END' 

Saturday. October 6, 7:30 p.m.. at Lyndon State 
College in Lyndonville. $10-28. Info, 748-2600. 
catamountarts.org 
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health & fitness 

AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: Healthy 

humans part with life-sustaining pints. Tarrant 
Student Recreational Center. St. Michael's 
College. Colchester. noon-5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
654-2536. 

FITNESS HULA-HOOPING: Hula-Hoopers wiggle 
their hips in a cardio workout aimed at improv- 
ing coordination, balance and stamina. Union 
Elementary School, Montpelier. 7-8 p.m, $10. 
Info. 255-8699. 

kids 

ALBURGH PLAYGROUP: Tots form friend- 
ships over music and movement Alburgh 
Family Center of NCSS. 9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 
527-5426. 

auditions FOR 'MINI MUD': Seven- to 18-year- 
olds show they've got what it takes for this 
annual youth variety show. Chandler Music Hall, 
Randolph, 3:30 p.m. Free; call for an audition 
time. Info. 728-9402, president@chandler-arts. 

farmyard STORY TIME: Cute cows, sheep 
and chickens look on as little ones flack to 
the Children's Farmyard for weekly activities. 
Shelburne Farms, 10:15-11 a.m. Regular farm 
admission. $5-8: free to members, Shelburne 
residents and kids under 3. Info. 985-8686. 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT: LIBRARY VOLUNTEERS: 
Pi2za fuels teen discussion of books and library 
projects. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 
Williston, 4-5 p.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 
FRANKLIN STORY HOUR: Lovers of the written 
word perk up for read-aloud tales and adven- 
tures with lyrics. Haston Library, Franklin, 10- 
10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

HAND IN HAND: The Middlebury youth group 
organizes volunteer projects to benefit the 
environment and the community. Ilsley Public 
Library. Middlebury. 3:30-11:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

LA leche league of ESSEX: Moms and 
mothers-to-be gather to discuss parenting and 
breast feeding. Little ones are welcome. First 
Congregational Church. Essex Junction, 7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 383-8544. 

MIDDLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: 

Little learners master early-literacy skills 
through tales, rhymes and songs. Ilsley Public 
Library. Middlebury. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 

MONTGOMERY INFANT/TODDLER PLAYGROUP: 

Infants to 2-year-olds idle away the hours with 
stories and songs. Montgomery Town Library, 
10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

MUSIC WITH RAPHAEL: Preschoolers up to age 
5 bust out song and dance moves to tradi- 
tional and original folk music. Dorothy Ailing 
Memorial Library. Williston. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 
878-4918. 

PAJAMA STORY TIME: Little kids rock night- 
gowns and flannels as special guests read from 
books. Fairfax Community Library. 6:30-7:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 
read for THE RECORD: Bookworms around 
the world read David Soman and Jacky Davis' 
Ladybug Girl and the Bug Squad simultane- 
ously. Held at Phoenix 8ooks in Burlington and 
Essex. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 448-3350. 

STORY WALK: See WED.03. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

language 

PLAUDERSTUNDE: Conversationalists with a 
basic knowledge of the German language put 
their skills to use over lunch. Zen Gardens, 

South Burlington, noon. Free: cost of food. Info. 
862-1677 or 863-3305. 

music 

BLUES ® HOME: The Brooks Young Band and 
the Joel Meeks Excuse deliver a roller-coaster 
ride of rock, blues, country and soul. Lebanon 


Opera House. N.H.. 7 p.m. Donations accepted. 
Info. 603-448-0400. 

BURLINGTON SONGWRITERS: Lyricists 

share and critique original works. Heineberg 
Community & Senior Center. Burlington, 7:30* 
9:30 p.m. Free. Info. 859-1822. 

JOHNSON STATE COLLEGE CONCERT BAND: 
Community musicians join an ensemble of col- 
lege students, staff and faculty members, and 
select high schoolers in weekly rehearsals of 
contemporary compositions. Room 207, Bentley 
Hall. Johnson State College. 7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 
821-0504. steven.light@jsc.edu. 

ME2/0RCHESTRA REHEARSAL: Ronald 

Braunstein conducts this classical ensemble 
composed of musicians with mental health is- 
sues and the people who support them. All abil- 
ity levels welcome. Chill Out Center. Burlington 
Town Center Mall, 7:15-8:45 p.m. Free. Info. 
238-8369.me2orchestra@gmail.com. 

MUSIC IN THE LOFT CONCERT SERIES: 
serenades grapevines and listeners 
alike with original and traditional 
country and blues. Partial 
proceeds benefit Shelburne 
Farms. Shelburne 
Vineyard, 6-8:30 p.m. 

Free: wine priced by the 
glass. Info. 985-8222. 

This contemporary 
jazz vocalist is also 
a leading composer 
for dance and film. 



7:30 p.m. $12; $22 
includes early-bird 
dinner special; BYOB. Inf< 

465-4071. info@brandon- 
music.net 

UNPLUGGED/LIGHTS OUT SHOW: 

Local performers Kevin Sabourin, Big 
Will Scheifley. Julian Jaster. Sarah Mundy and 
Christina Nori make music in 15-minute incre- 
ments. ROTA Gallery, Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7 p.m. 
$3-10. Info. 518-314-9872. 

MOIRA SMILEY & VOCO: Striking harmonies 
inspired by Appalachia and Eastern Europe 
meet STOMP-style moves at a concert with the 
Bengsons and Womensing. Vergennes Opera 
House. 8 p.m. $18-20. Info. 877-6737. 

outdoors 


seminars 

TECH LAB: Computer snafu? Experts answer 
questions and navigate the way to tech-sawy 
solutions. Bradford Public Library. 6-8 p.m. Free. 
Info. 222-4536. bradfordpubliclibrary@gmail. 

talks 

BARRY M. POPKIN The W.R. Kenan Jr. distin- 
guished professor of nutrition at the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill weighs in with 
The World Is Fat: Global changes in the Ways 
We Live and How This Has Affected How We Eat, 
Drink and Move." Sugar Maple Ballroom, Davis 
Center. UVM. Burlington. 10:30-11:45 a.m. Free, 
info. 210-240-7148. 

H.E. MICHAEL COLLINS: The ambassador of 
Ireland to the United States brings listeners up 
to speed in "Ireland’s Economic Turnaround: The 
Story So Far.' Alumni Auditorium, Champlain 
College. Burlington. 5 p.m. Free. Info, 861-2343. 
KARL WHITTINGTON: In "Body-Worlds: Opicinus 
de Canistris and the Medieval Cartographic 
Imagination,' the assistant professor of art 
history at Ohio State University shares his 
research on the intersection of science, sex and 
spirituality in medieval maps, drawings and 
diagrams. Room 125, Mahaney Center for the 
Arts. Middlebury College, 4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


MARINA MCCOY: Boston College's Albert J. 
Fltzgibbons chair in philosophy speculates 
on "Love and Limit in Plato's Symposium: 
McCarthy Arts Center. SL Michael's College. 
Colchester, 4 p.m. Free. Info. 654-2536. 
UNMASKING domestic VIOLENCE: Panelists 
from local schools and advocacy groups contrib- 
ute to a discussion of the impacts of domestic 
violence on children — and what you can do to 
support them. River Arts Center. Morrisville. 6-8 

theater 

'BOOM': see WED.03. 7:30 p.m. 

BORN YESTERDAY': See WED.03, 7:30 p.m. 
'FOREVER PLAID': Checkered clothing reigns 
supreme in the Lamoille County Players' goofy 
revue of popular music from the 1950s. Hyde 
Park Opera, 7 p.m. $12-18: Info, 8B8-4507. 

HOW I LEARNED TO DRIVE': Presented by the 
UVM Department of Theatre, Paula Vogel's 
memory play is a funny and harrow- 
ing look at one young woman's 
path to adulthood. Royal I Tyler 
Theatre. UVM, Burlington, 
7:30 p.m. $7-18. info. 
656-2094. 

'NEXT TO NORMAL’: See 

WED.03. 8 p.m. 

'THE ODD COUPLE 
(FEMALE VERSION)': 


Neil Simon's beloved 
comedy, revised for 
a female cast Black 
Box Theater. Main Street 
Landing Performing Arts 
Center. Burlington. 8 p.m. $18- 


863-5966. 


dancers and actors bring down the house at a 
benefit for the Faculty Scholarship Fund. Essex 
High school. 3:30 p.m. & 7 p.m. $3-7. Info, 857- 
7000. ext. 1581. 

words 

AN EVENING WITHOUT: GIVING VOICE TO THE 
SILENCED: Vermont writers - including David 
Budbill, Willem Lange and Sarah Strohmeyer 
— assert the First Amendment by reading from 
works that have been challenged, censored or 
banned. Christ Church. Montpelier, 7-8:30 p.m. 
Donations accepted. Info. 223-6304. ext 114. 
JANET MASON: The award-winning writer and 
regular guest on LGBTO radio syndicate This 
Way Out* explores her mother's support and 
sacrifices in her new memoir, Tea Leaves. Peace 
and Justice center, Burlington, 4:30-5:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 863-2345, ext. 8. 

STEPHANIE KATE STROHM: A graduate of 
Middlebury College, this author of young-adult 
lit discusses her debut novel. Pilgrims Don't 
Wear Pink, a story of drama and romance in a 
haunted historical museum. Sheldon Museum. 
Middlebury. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 388-2117. 

WRITERS WORKSHOP: Cheryl Strayed, author of 
the best-selling book Wild, reads from her work 
as part of a series featuring some of today's 
most dynamic writers of contemporary litera- 
ture. Room 108. Lafayette Hall. UVM. Burlington, 
7 p.m. Free. Info, 656-3056, bored@uvm.edu. 


FRI.05 


LADIES AID INDUSTRIA RUMMAGE SALE: Savvy 
shoppers score donated goods. Burnham Hall, 
Lincoln. 8 a.m.-7 p.m. Free. Info. 453-2598. 
ORLEANS RUMMAGE SALE: See THU.04. 9-11 
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comedy 

BOB MARLEY : New England's comedy king is 
a favorite on the late-night television cir- 
cuit. Barre Opera House, 8 p.m. $24.50. Info. 
476-8188. 

T: The American standup and 


nebulae and even galaxies beyond the Milky 
Way. Call for a status report in case of inclem- 
ent weather. McCardell Bicentennial Hall. 
Middlebury College, 8-9:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

Chills and thrills await as paranormal historian 
Thea Lewis recaps the city's dark and twisted 
past. Meet at the steps, Burlington City Hall 
Park, 7 p.m. $13.50: arrive 10 minutes before 


as "The Driving Instructor.' Paramount Theatre, 
Rutland, 8 p.m. $69.50-89.50. Info, 775-0903. 
comedy open Mic NIGHT: Yukstersgoad the 
giggles In seven-minute time slots. Sign-ups 
start at 7:30 p.m. Espresso Bueno. Barre. 8-10 
p.m. Donations accepted. Info, 479-0896. 

community 

FIRST FRIDAY: Downtown shops and art galler- 


dance 

and couples of all experience levels take a twirl. 
Jazzercize Studio. Williston, lesson, 7-8 p.m.: 
open dancing, 8-10 p.m. $14. Info, 862-2269. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE: Those keen on Jane 
Austen's favorite pastime make rural rounds 
to music by Colin Hume, Barb Seppeler and 
Sarah Babbitt Spaeth. Elley-Long Music Center. 
St. Michael's College. Colchester, warm-up and 
workshop. 7 p.m.; open dancing, 7:30-9:30 
p.m. $6-10: bring finger food to share. Info, 

your heels in a half-hour mini lesson before 
the dance floor opens up for the cha-cha. 
Champlain Club, Burlington, 7:30-10 p.m. $10-15. 

QUEEN CITY TANGO MILONGA: No partner is 
required for welcoming the weekend in the 
Argentine tradition. Wear clean, soft-soled 
shoes. North End Studio B. Burlington. 7-10 
p.m. Beginners session. 7-7:45 p.m. $7. Info. 
658-5225. 

TRISHA BROWN DANCE COMPANY: The 

avant-garde dance troupe carries on a nearly 
half-century tradition with a new work. Rogues, 
as well as a few earlier pieces, such as For M.G.: 


environment 

ROZALIA PROJECT: MARINE DEBRIS CLEANUP: 

Volunteers pull on their gloves, pick up trash 
and collect data to further the understanding of 
water pollution in Vermont. Salmon Hole Park. 
Winooski, 10 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 859-3413. 
patty©rozaliaproject.org. 

etc. 


Burlington-printed 'I Am Abel & Lovely" T-shirts 
lock arms for a group photo. Ten percent of the 
shirt proceeds benefit UVM's Cancer Center for 
local research and postpatient care. Sheraton 
Hotel & Conference center. South Burlington, 1 
p.m. $20 T-shirL Info, 425-2345. 

DEAD NORTH VERMONT: FARMLAND OF 
TERROR: Thrill seekers show up for a night of 
fright in the cornfields. Wagon rides, a half- 
mile 'walk of terror.' animatronics and spooky 
residents quicken pulses. 1404 Wheelock Rd., 
Danville, 7:30 p.m. $25-35: not recommended 
for young children, info. 748-1399. infoC»ver- 


JOB FAIR: Employment seekers learn of perma- 
nent, temporary, full- and part-time positions 
from Chittenden County's largest social- 
services agency. HowardCenter, Burlington. 11 
a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 488-6950, hrhelpdesk® 
howardcenter.org. 

PUBLIC VIEWING NIGHT: Stargazers head to 
the College Observatory to take in star clusters. 


fairs & festivals 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.03, 8 


FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: 


nersfarmersmarket® 


storic recipes get a 


NORTHEAST KINGDOM FALL FOLIAGE 
FESTIVAL TOUR: See WED.03, 8 a.m. 
OKTOBERFEST WEEKEND: From Bulgarian 
dance to Balkan songs to yodeling. this 
weekend of international folk dance and music 
features guest teachers, evening dance parties 
and good food. Hulbert Outdoor Center, Fairlee. 
4 p.m.-mldnight. $10-25. Info, 781-438-4387. 

STOWE FOLIAGE ARTS FESTIVAL: Music, food 

and entertainment accent displays of pottery, 
blown glass, hand-woven scarves and more 
from 185-plus artists and artisans. Stowe 
Events Field. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. $10; free for kids. 
Info. 253-7321. 

film 

MOUNTAINFILM FESTIVAL & TOUR: Adventure 
hounds get carried away in award-winning 
films celebrating mountain culture, outdoor 
sports, sustainable living and the environ- 
ment, Spaulding Auditorium, Hopkins Center, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover. N.H., 7 p.m. $5-8. 
Info, 603-646-2422. 

food & drink 

BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: Music 

enlivens a fresh-food marketplace with produce, 
meats, crafts and ever-changing weekly work- 
shops. Waypoint Center. Bellows Falls. 4-7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 463-2018. 

CHELSEA FARMERS MARKET: A long-standing 
town-green tradition supplies shoppers with 
eggs, cheese, vegetables and fine crafts. North 
Common. Chelsea, 3-6 p.m. Free. Info, 685-9987, 
chelseacommunitymarket©gmail.com. 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From natu- 
ral meats to breads and wines, farmers share 
the bounty of the growing season at an open-air 
exchange. Lincoln Place. Essex Junction, 3:30- 


RICHMOND FARMERS MARKET: An open-air 
emporium connects farmers and fresh-food 
browsers. Volunteers Green, Richmond. 3-6 p.m. 
Free. Info. 603-620-3713, rfmmanager®gmail. 
com. 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 

personal trainer demonstrates daily practices 
for seniors concerned about their balance. Pines 
Senior Living Community, South Burlington, 10 
a.m. $5. Info. 658-7477. 

BREAST CANCER CONFERENCE: Therapeutic 
workshops in yoga, Pilates, fly casting and 
massage go hand in hand with educational 
talks and vendor exhibits to make strides for 
women's health and wellness. Sheraton Hotel 
& Conference Center. South Burlington, 8 a.m.-4 
p.m. Free. Info, 656-2292. 

kids 

ENOSBURG FALLS STORY HOUR: Young ones 
show up for fables and finger crafts. Enosburg 
Public Library. 9-10 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 
FAIRFAX COMMUNITY PLAYGROUP: KiddOS 
convene for fun via crafts, circle time and 
snacks. Health Room, Bellows Free Academy. 
Fairfax, 9-10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 
MONTGOMERY TUMBLE TIME: Physical- 
fitness activities help build strong muscles. 
Montgomery Elementary School. 10-11 a.m. Free. 
Info, 527-5426. 

MUSICAL thirds STORY TIME: Children read 
and rock out at this tuneful meetup. Essex Free 
Library, 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 879-0313. 
PAJAM ARAMA STORY TIME: Weekly bedtime 
tales send children off to dreamland. Barnes 
& Noble, South Burlington, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 


878-6956. 

STORY WALK: see WED.03, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
SWANTON PLAYGROUP: Kids and caregivers 
squeeze in quality time over imaginative play 
and snacks. Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Swanton. 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 
TODDLER yoga & STORIES: Tykes up to age 
5 stretch it out in simple exercise and reading 
activities. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 
Williston, 10:15 a.m. Free: preregister. Info, 
878-4918. 

music 


l m B"* CELEBRATION SERIES ;j 


Nimble Arts presents 

RUCKUS 

A Cirque Spectacular 


>c 


Barre Opera House 
Saturday, October 6 • 7pm 
Tix: £12-25 



kitchen. Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock, 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. Regular admission. $3-12: free for 
kids under 3. Info. 457-2355. 

LUDLOW farmers MARKET: Merchants divide 
a wealth of locally farmed products, artisanal 
eats and unique crafts. Okemo Mountain 
School. Ludlow. 4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 734-3829, 
lfmkt©tds.net. 

LYNDON farmers MARKET: More than 20 ven- 
dors proffer a rotation of fresh veggies, meats, 
cheeses and more. Bandstand Park. Lyndonville, 
3-6 p.m. Free. Info, lyndonfarmersmarket® 

MONTHLY WINE DINNER: Chef Dennis Vieira 
stirs up a special menu of local food designed to 
complement the featured pours. Red Clover Inn 
& Restaurant. Killington, 6 p.m. $75 plus tax and 
tip. Info. 775-2290. 

PLAINFIELD FARMERS MARKET: Farmers, 
cooks, herbalists and crafters attract grocery- 
shopping locavores with a bounty of fresh veg- 
gies, berries, meats, infused olive oils, t 






calendar 



SAT.06 

activism 

OCCUPY CENTRAL 
VERMONT GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY: Citizen activ- 
ists incite the change 
they want to see in the 
world. At the park next 
to Charlie O's. Main Street, 
Montpelier. 3-5 p.m. Free. Info. 
facilitation@occupycentralvt 


agriculture 

INVASIVE PLANT species 101: Participants 
wage weed wars against 'alien - plants in this 
informative walk and talk with a Winooski 
Valley Park District environmental educator. 
Preregister. Ethan Allen Homestead, Burlington, 
1-3 p.m. Free. Info. 863-5744, americorps@wvpd. 



THE VAGINA MONOLOGUES': cooter. Lady bits, 
Vajayjay. Whatever you call it, it's the subject 
of Eve Ensler's episodic play, performed by the 
Valley Players. Valley Players Theater. Waitsfield, 
7:30 p.m. $12: for mature audiences only. Info, 
583-1674.valleyplayer@madriver.com. 
'TREASURE ISLAND': High-seas adventures 
awaits in Windwoods Theatrical Productions' 
adaptation of the Robert Louis Stevenson novel, 
concerning buried booty and mutinous pirates. 
Vergennes Opera House, noon. $6-8. Info. 
877-6737. 

words 

BANNED BOOKS DEBATE: To read or not to 
read? Bookworms in grades 6 and up explore 
some of the most famously challenged tomes. 
Brownell Library. Essex Junction. 3-5 pan. Free, 
info. 878-6955. 


RUMMAGE SALE: See THU.04, 9-11 a.m. 
WESTON ANTIQUES SHOW: See THU.04. 10 

conferences 

FRESH GROUNDED FAITH WOMEN'S 
conference: Jennifer Rothschild hosts this 
interfaith and empowering gathering about 
true grit. Best-selling author stormie omartian 
and singer Meredith Andrews are the featured 
guests. Barre Auditorium. 9 a.m.-3:30 p.m. $24- 
59. info, 800-859-7992. 

crafts 

BRADY BLANKET EVENT: Drop-in volunteers 
cut and tie no-sew fleece blankets to distrib- 
ute to the Vermont Children's Hospital. Mount 
Abraham Union High School. Bristol. 9 a.m.-3 
p.m. Free. Info, 388-4582. 


E: A professional 
dancer demonstrates muy caliente moves at an 
8 p.m. dance lesson, followed by a sizzling open 
dance until midnight. International Commons, 
St. Michael's college, Colchester. 8 p.m.-mid- 
night. Free. Info. 654-2536. 

HARVEST DANCE: shake that early-autumn 
chill by busting a move to country, folk and 
bluegrass by Lesley Grant and Stepstone, 
Vergennes Opera House. 7:30 p.m. $10: cash bar. 

VARIETY SHOW: Tunbridge's High Country 
doggers host this entertaining showcase of 
music, line dancing and clogging. Proceeds 
support a new community meeting room at 
the Tunbridge Public Library. Tunbridge Town 
Hall. 7 p.m. $3-5. Info. 889-9421. 2happyfeet@ 
myfairpoint.net 


OPENING: Merging science, history and lived 
experience, this traveling installation, on 
display through January 27. offers a complex 
and compelling look at the similarities and dif- 
ferences among people. Local poet and hip-hop 
artist Rajnii Eddins performs at 12:30 p.m., UVM 
professor Emily Bernard facilitates a panel dis- 
cussion and community dialogue, and visitors 
screen a film about race at 4 p.m. ECHO Lake 
Aquarium and Science Center/Leahy Center for 
Lake Champlain, Burlington. 10 a.m.-S p.m, $2 
admission. Info. 877-324-6386. 


>: Pet owners and pooches pound 
the pavement to raise money for the Addison 
County Humane Society. A contest of silly tricks 
and other games make it a doggone good time. 
Recreation Park, Middlebury, 9:30 a.m.-l p.m. 


education 

ACT PREP class: Practice makes perfect: 

Young scholars familiarize themselves with 
study strategies and tips for success. Brownell 
Library, Essex Junction, 1-3 p.m. Free: space is 
limited; first come, first served. Info. 878-6955. 
FALL ACADEMIC PREVIEW DAY: High-SChOOl 
seniors and their families get a glimpse of 
college life via campus tours and meetings 
with faculty, admissions and financial-aid 
reps. Tarrant student Recreational Center. St. 
Michael's College. Colchester. noon-3:45 p.m. 
Free: preregister. Info, 800-762-8000. 

etc. 

ABEL & LOVELY PHOTO SHOOT: See FRI.05. 
Waterfront Park, Burlington. 9 a.m. 

CAMBRIDGE cl VIL WAR DAYS: Blast into the 
past through battle demonstrations, military 
drills, period games and a proclamation from 
President Lincoln. Various locations, Cambridge. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Info. 644-2433. 

CHAMPLAIN VALLEY KENNEL CLUB DOG 
SHOW: More than 100 breeds compete in rally 
obedience trials and conformation at this ca- 
nine competition. Champlain Valley Exposition. 
Essex Junction. 9 a.m,-5 p.m. $2-8. Info, cvkc® 
comcast.net. 

DEAD NORTH VERMONT: FARMLAND OF 

TERROR: See FRI.05. 7:30 p.m. 

FALL FOLIAGE DEMO DAY: A dollhouse-building 
expert demonstrates how to deck out the 
structures with an electrified turntable base 
and custom-cut windows and doors during the 
store's clearance sale. Real Good Toys Dollhouse 
Factory Outlet Store. Barre. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Free: 
lunch is provided on Saturday. Info. 479-2217. 
HISTORIC TOUR OF UVM: Folks register online, 
then meet at Ira Allen's statue to tour the 
campus' modest early clapboards and grand 
Victorians, led by professor emeritus William 
Averyt. University Green. UVM. Burlington. 10 
a.m. Free. Info. 656-8673. 

PICCOLA ITALIA: LITTLE ITALY BURLINGTON, 
1886-1968: Viva L'ltalia! Folks remember the 
Queen City's Italian heritage at a day of good 
eats, performance pieces, film screenings, 
historic tours and more. Ancient Roman soldiers 
even roam City Hall Park. Burlington City Hall, 
2-5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 343-9310. 

PINK PARTY & RIDE: Biker chicks — and dudes 
— help give cancer the boot at a "Freeze the 
Ta-Tas* group motorcycle ride followed by 
cake and cider. Proceeds go to Making strides 
Against Breast Cancer. Green Mountain Harley- 
Davidson, Essex Junction. 10:30 a,m.-5 p.m. 

Ride departs at 11 a.m. Donations accepted. Info. 

PRESERVATION BURLINGTON HISTORIC 
WALKING TOUR: Walkers and gawkers see 
the Queen City through an architectural and 
historic perspective. Meet in front of Burlington 
City Hall, Church Street Marketplace. 11 a.m. $10 
suggested donation. Info. 522-8259. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 
see FRI.05. 7 p.m. 


fairs & festivals 

ART IN THE PARK FESTIVAL: Handicrafts and 
fine art attract buyers and gawkers, who can 
also sample diverse food and music. Main 
Street Park, Rutland. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Info. 

FALL FOLIAGE CRAFT FAIR: As the leaves 
change colors, shoppers browse through an an- 
nual array of pottery, jewelry, candles, quilts and 
more. Hardwick Elementary School, 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Kiwanis chicken barbecue across the street 
at 11:30 a.m.: Hardwick Historical Society open 
house on Church street, 10 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Free. 
Info. 472-5906. 

harpoon octoberfest: Suds hounds grab 
their lederhosen to celebrate the season 
brewery-style, with live German oompah bands, 
authentic knockwurst and bratwursL and an 
annual road race on Sunday. Harpoon Brewery. 
Windsor, noon-6 p.m. $15 includes one drink 
ticket: ID required for beer; free for kids under 
13. Info. 888-427-7666, ext. 3. 
harvest WEEKEND: A husking bee and barn 
dance sandwich various 19th-century farm ac- 
tivities. including cider pressing, butter marking 
and apples on a string. Billings Farm & Museum, 
Woodstock, 10 a.m. -5 p.m. Regular admission, 
$3-12; free for kids under 3. Info. 457-2355. 
HARVESTFEST. BREWFEST & CHILI COOK-OFF: 

Gondola rides supply prime leaf-peeping oppor- 
tunities at this daylong party with guided hikes, 
pumpkin painting live tunes by Twiddle, a bar- 
becue and pig roast, and dozens of microbrews 
on tap. Stratton Mountain Ski Resort 9 a.m.-lO 
p.m, Various prices. Info. 297-4000. 

ISLANDS HARVEST DAYS: Visitors inhale the 
crisp fall air as they make their way to craft 
shows, flea markets, petting paddocks, tractor 
rides and pick-your-own orchards. Various 
locations. Grand Isle. 9 a.m.-7 p.m. Free. Info, 
999-5862. 

jay-area CRAFT FAIR: Live music enlivens 
the sale of Vermont-made jewelry, paintings, 
photography, fiber arts and more, Degre Auction 
House, Westfield. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info. 988- 
4120 or 744-6523. 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.03. 8 a.m. 
NEWFANE HERITAGE FESTIVAL: Small-town 
charm catches on at this 42nd annual craft fair, 
with children's activities, live entertainment 
and food booths for all. Village Green. Newfane. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info. 365-7317. 

NORTHEAST KINGDOM FALL FOLIAGE 
FESTIVAL TOUR: See WED.03, 8 a.m. 
OKTOBERFEST WEEKEND: See FRI.05. 8 

a.m.-midnight. 

STOWE FOLIAGE ARTS FESTIVAL: See FRI.05. 10 

SUGARBUSH COMMUNITY DAY: Leaf peepers 
savor the season with autumnal eats, lift rides, 
mountain biking the zip line, live tunes by 
Funk Collection and Tammy Fletcher, and more. 
Sugarbush Resort, Warren, 9 a.m. -8 p.m. Various 
prices. Info. 583-6827. 



FIND SELECT EVENTS ON TWITTER @7DAYSCALENDAR 


film 

MANHATTAN SHORT FILM FESTIVAL: At one 

of more than 150 global venues, film lovers 
convene to screen the finalists — and vote for 
their top pick. Town Hall Theater. Middlebury, 
7:30 p.m. $8-12. Info, 382-9222. 

'TAKE SHELTER': A man haunted by visions 
of the apocalypse builds a storm shelter for 
protection, but wonders if he's the real danger 
to his family in Jeff Nicholas' 2011 thriller. Dana 
Auditorium, Sunderland Language Center. 3 
p.m. & 8 p.m. Free- Info, 443-3168. 

food & drink 

ADIRONDACK COAST WINE. CIDER & FOOD 
FESTIVAL: Gastronomical delights abound as 
regional food producers give local agriculture a 
boost. Crete Memorial Civic Center. Plattsburgh. 
N.Y.. 2-8 p.m. $20-25: $36 per couple. Info. 518- 
563-1000. info<8>acwcf.com. 

BEAN a BREW: Coffee and ... beer? Folks sip 
the best of both worlds at this tasting festival 
with schnitzels on a stick and live music by Cats 
Under the stars and the Kind Buds. Jay Peak, 
noon-6 p.m, $20 includes a commemorative 
glass and 12 draft tickets. Info. 327-2198. 

BRISTOL FARMERS MARKET: Weekly music and 

kids activities add to the edible wares of local 
food and craft vendors. Town Green. Bristol. 10 
a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 453-6796. bristolfarmers- 
markeb&gmail.com. 

BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 
90 stands overflow with seasonal produce, 
flowers, artisan wares and prepared foods. 
Burlington city Hall Park, 8:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. 


Info, 310-5172, info^burl i rigtonfarmers market. 

Burlington Food TOURS: Green Mountain 
gourmands eat their way through tastings from 
local restaurants and food producers. Tours 
begin at East shore vineyards Tasting Room, 
church street Marketplace, Burlington, 12:30-3 
p.m. $45. Info. 448-2379. 

CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Fresh 
produce, pasteurized milk, kombucha, artisan 
cheeses, local meats and more lure buyers 
throughout the growing season. Live music 
and demos accent each week’s offerings. 60 
State Street. Montpelier. 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 
223-2958. manage nS>montpelierfarmersmarket. 

CHICKEN PIE SUPPER: Savory pastries, served 
piping hot. benefit the Essex Junction Knights 
of Columbus Charity Fund. SL Pius X Parish. 
Essex Junction. 5:30 p.m. $5-9: takeout avail- 
able. Info. 878-8314 or 879-6989. 

DISCOVER food & WINE: Oenophiles quaff 
domestic and international pours at a showcase 
of Vermont specialty foods, with entertainment 
by jazz and blues performer Jenni Johnson. 
Smugglers' Notch Resort, Jeffersonville. 5-7:30 
p.m. $29. Info, 800-451-8752. 

MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.03. 
9a.m.-l2:30 p.m. 

MOUNT TOM farmers MARKET: Purveyors of 
garden-fresh crops, prepared foods and crafts 
set up shop for the morning. Parking lot Mount 
Tom, Woodstock. 9:30 a.m, -12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
763-2070. foxxfarm<Paol.com. 

NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.03, 9 
a-m.-2p.rn. 


NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET: Stock up on 
local, seasonal produce, garden plants, canned 
goods and handmade crafts, Taylor Park, St. 
Albans. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 373-5821. 
NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Neighbors 
discover fruits, veggies and other riches of the 
land, not to mention baked goods, handmade 
crafts and local entertainment Route 5 South, 
Norwich, 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 384-7447, 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: 

Downtown strollers find high-quality fruits and 
veggies, mushrooms, fresh-cut flowers, sweet 
baked goods, and artisan crafts within arms' 
reach. Depot Park. Rutland, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. 
Info. 773-4813. 

SHELBURNE FARMERS MARKET: Harvested 
fruits and greens, artisan cheeses, and local 
novelties grace outdoor tables at a presentation 
of the season's best. Shelburne Parade Ground. 
9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 985-2472, shelbume- 
farmersmarketcSisbpavt.org. 
spaghetti SUPPER: Noodle lovers twirl their 
forks at this neighborly pasta party featuring a 
secret sauce recipe, as well as meatballs, sau- 
sages, maple-flavored squash and frosted cake. 
Community Church. Huntington. 5:30-7 p.m. 
$4-8; free for kids under 6. Info, 434-3935. 
WAITSFIELO FARMERS MARKET: Local enter- 
tainment enlivens a bustling open-air market, 
boasting extensive farm-fresh produce, pre- 
pared foods and artisan crafts. Mad River Green, 
Waitsfield, 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 472-8027. 

health & fitness 

BURLINGTON ymca open HOUSE: Experienced 
exercisers and newbies alike have the opportu- 
nity to join or observe classes, hop in the pool 
for open swim, and explore the rest of the gym. 
Greater Burlington YMCA. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. 
Info. 862-9622. 

kids 

BUTTER MAKING: Shake, shake, shake! Children 
transform fresh cream into butter in the 
age-old tradition. Shelburne Farms, 11:30 a.m. 
Regular farm admission. $5-8: free to members, 

EAT LOCAL WEEK: FAMILY FARM TOUR: Wee 

ones befriend cows on a guided tour of the 
garden and pasture. Everyone gets a taste of 
fall veggies, fresh milk and artisan bread. Bread 
& Butter Farm. Shelburne. 10:30 a.m.-noon. $10- 
20: preregister. Info, 922-7346. 

ENOSBURG FALLS TUMBLE TIME: Kiddos bound 
around an open gym. burning off excess energy. 
Enosburg Falls Elementary School. 9-10 a.m. 

MADAGASCAR' circus PARTY: Film buffs an- 
ticipate the release of Madagascar 3: Europe's 
Most Wanted with face painting, food, arts and 
crafts, and pin-the-tail-on-Gloria as the first two 
movies play out. Blockbuster. Essex Junction, 10 
a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 878-2092. 

RUSSIAN STORY TIME: Rug rats of all ages take 
in translated tales, tunes and puppetry. Dorothy 
Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 10:30 a.m. 
Free. Info. 878-4918. 

'STAR WARS' READS: Aaron Masi reads a 
George Lucas-inspired tale at this special day 
for sci-fi fans. Brownell Library, Essex Junction. 
10-11 a.m. Free, Info. 878-6955. 

STORY WALK: See WED.03, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
STORYWALK FESTIVAL: Readers rove through 
the park for stories on the go. Children’s authors 
David McPhail and Leda Schubert swing by at 
noon for entertainment, refreshments and book 
signings. Meet at the new shelter, Hubbard Park. 
Montpelier. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 

music 

BIG HEAD TODD & THE MONSTERS: The Boulder 

rock band keeps the ball rolling with irresistible 
blues jams. Paramount Theatre, Rutland. 8 p.m. 
S39.S0-49.50. Info. 775-0903. 


BURLINGTON CHAMBER ORCHESTRA: 

Guest conductor Sean Newhouse directs the 
classical ensemble and featured clarinetist 
Romie de Guise-Langfois in Finzi's Clarinet 
Concerto. Corelli's Concerto Grosso in F Major 
and Janageks Idyll for String Orchestra. UVM 
Recital Hall. Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $15-30. Info, 
656-4455. 

CAPITAL CITY CONCERTS: Musicians from the 
New York City Ballet Orchestra, the New Jersey 
Symphony, the Orpheus Chamber Orchestra 
and Vermont come together in 'Colors of the 
Wind," a program of kaleidoscopic works by 
Poulenc. Janacek and Mozart. Unitarian Church. 
Montpelier. 7:30 p.m. $10-25. Info, 793-9291. 
DAVID NEIWEEM: The organist plays European 
music from the time of Christopher Columbus 
and tunes inspired by William Blake's Songs 
of Innocence and Experience in 'Pictures at 
an Exhibition: celebrating Art in the Fleming 
Museum.’ Fleming Museum. UVM. Burlington. 
4-5 p.m. Free. Info. 656-7769. 

MIKE + RUTHY: Called 'a national treasure' by 
Anafs Mitchell, the indie roots duo offers soulful, 
lyrically sophisticated songwriting. Quench 
Artspace. Waitsfield. 8 p.m. $15. Info, 598-4819. 
RIPTON COMMUNITY COFFEEHOUSE: Local 
performers warm up the microphone for folk 
troubadour cosy Sheridan. Ripton Community 
House. 7:30 p.m. $3-9; call ahead to register for 
open mic. Info, 388-9782. 
vermantra': Community chanters join local 
artists in 12 hours of sacred sound, from world 
rhythms to mystic poetry. Proceeds benefit the 
Call and Response Foundation. Union Station, 
Burlington, 9:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m. $25-35. Info. 
479-4142, 

outdoors 

DEAD CREEK WILDLIFE DAY: Binocular buddies 
investigate the natural environment through 
family-friendly wildlife demonstrations, guided 
walks, and arts and crafts. Dead Creek Wildlife 
Management Area, Vergennes, 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Free. Info. 241-3700. 

HAWK WALK: Folks ages 8 and up take a walk 
on the wild side, scouting out migrating raptors 
and other birds of prey. Shelburne Farms. 10 
a.m.-l p.m. $5: preregister. Info. 985-8686. 

THE GREAT VERMONT CORN MAZE: See 

WE0.03. 10 a.m. 

politics 

campaign FUNDRAISER: Supporters of Cindy 
Reed for state representative jam out to the 
Missisquoi River Band and the carol Ann Jones 
Band during a raffle and quilt auction with spe- 
cial guest Sen. Bernie Sanders. Enosburg Opera 
House. 7 p.m. $10 suggested donation. Info, 
933-2545. cindyweedS>hotmail.com. 

seminars 

baby souirrel care workshop: Licensed 
wildlife rehabilitator and author Helena Nicolay 
covers the basics of rescue and care for these 
small Sciuridae. The Writers' Bam, Shelburne. 

10 a.m.-noon. $25 includes course materials 
and a copy of Nicolay's The Squirrel Diaries. Info, 
985-3091. 

GENEALOGY WORKSHOP: From repertories to 
rosters to gazetteers, librarians point out the 
treasures to be found in the collection of more 
than 3000 genealogical and historical works. 
Vermont Genealogy Library, Fort Ethan Allen, 
Colchester. 10:30 a.m.-noon. $5. Info, 482-3075. 
OPEN MEDIA WORKSHOP: Professional or nov- 
ice film editors learn about various programs for 
mixing and enhancing all of their video assets 
into a single project. VCAM Studio. Burlington. 
2-4 p.m. Free. Info. 651-9692. 

VCAM ACCESS ORIENTATION: Video-production 
hounds learn basic concepts and nomenclature 
at an overview of VCAM facilities, policies and 
procedures. VCAM Studio. Burlington. 11 a.m.-l 


Go 

Jangles 

Caldecott honoree DAVID 
SHANNON has landed a new 
book. Jangles: A Big Fish Story is 
the tale of the biggest fish in Big 
Lake, so named because it trails 
fishing hooks and lures that 
jangle as it swims. The big trout 
nets a young fisherman, taking 
him on a wild ride to the bottom 
of lake. The books' hyperbole and 
humor — and stunning oil- 
painting illustrations— make it 
a fish fable that'll hook parents, 
too. The Los Angeles author and 
illustrator reads and signs his 
books, including those from his 
popular No, David! series. 



© 

mol 

'rifec! 


DAVID 

SHANNON 


DAVID SHANNON: Sunday. October 
7, Flying Pig Bookstore. Shelburne, 
noon. Free. Preregister. Info. 985-39E 
flyingpigbooks.com 


lave you seen our new 
mobile site at kidsvt.com? 

Easily browse and get 
info on nearby events! 

:ebookcom/kidsvt IwUtercom/kidsvt © ptnterest/kidxvt 
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calendar 


university] | 

ma " FALL 

CRAFT 

FAIR 


Over 4.5 vendors 
offering the region's 
most talented artisans 
& local crafters. 


October 13 

9 = 30-5 


802.863.1066 •www.umallvt.com 



Pick up a copy at 400+ locations in Vermont or 
check out all the content online on our website: 








Dugh elevated 


Reduce the risk of bone and joint 
degeneration 


oilers expire 10/10/12 can not be combined 


" SPORTS & FITNESS 
i PHYSICAL THERAPY 
IKIDS&FITNESS 


THERE’S A NEW 
CLASS IN TOWN 

BODYVIVE 

This low Impact group fitness workout will let 
you choose just how hard to workout. 

strength 




1 0 % 0 FF 4 MONTHS OR MORE 

it 25 % OFFi2momthsormor[ 


Dedicated to improving lives. Since 1966. 

Essex (802) 879-7734 x 2 • Wllllston (802) 860-3343 • S. Burlington (802) 658-0001 or (802) 658-0002 

EDGEVT.COM 


gjg* mrPm ox3o -mm 


GEORGE D. AIKEN LECTURES & 

THE rubenstein school or ENVIRONMENT and natural resources present 


* DR. JASON CLAT 

\! 5l. VP OF MALKEI lLANSFOLMAEION . WOLLD WILDLIFE tUND 

2j "OUl GOAL I) ro FIGULE OUT HOW 10 PIODUCE MOLE WITH 
& IE» LAND, LESS WA1EL AND LESS FOLLUTION, 50 WE WONT 
& BE THE ONLT SPECIES Iff! LIVING ON THIS PLANE! ” 
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The Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium's William Eddy Lecture Series Presents 

The 

Transform the World^v... ^_ 

Friday, October 12"' Fairbanks 
7-9 P , M T T . /^MUSEUM 

in the Alexander Iwilight Iheater C/TCl . 

at Lyndon State College > 2 -/ & planetarium 

$10 SUGGESTED DONATION - FREE TO M 



EDcraxee by Holly Sldford 
& John Englund 
Anonymous Friends 


Trisha Broun Dance Company 

Friday, October 5 at 8 pm, MainStage Tickets start at $15 


The Capitol Steps 

Saturday, October 6 at 8 pm, MainStage 
Tickets start at $15 Audio described 


Ricky Skaggs & Kentucky Thunder 

Friday, October 12 at 8 pm, MainStage Tickets start at $15 


//.fly nncenfer.org < 


MMeSiwort l 

call 86-flynn today! — 




SUN.07 « P.61 

'MADAMA BUTTERFLY': See FRI.05. 2 p.m. 
SHORT & SWEET SHOWCASE 2012: 
WORKSHOPS: Hands-on games, prompts 
and staged readings spark creativity in this 
workshop for new playwrights and actors. Brick 
Meeting House. Westford. 4:30-6:30 p.m. Free. 
Info. 229-0112. 

'THE LAST FIVE YEARS': See FRI.05. 8 p.m. 
'THE ODD COUPLE (FEMALE VERSION)': See 
THU.04, 2 p.m. 8 6:30 p.m. 

'THE VAGINA MONOLOGUES': See FRI.05. 7:30 


words 

ABIGAIL GEHRING: As part of Eat Local 
Week, the extremely competent author of 
The Ultimate Self-Sufficiency Handbook: A 
Complete Guide to Baking. Craft s. Gardening, 
Preserving Your Harvest. Raising Animals and 
More makes yogurt cheese at a book signing 
and demo. Phoenix Books Burlington, 

2 p.m. Free. Info. 448-3350. 


MON. 08 

etc, 

TAROT TALKERS: Novice and professional card 
readers cut the deck with Montpelier's Sherri 
Glebus, divining meaning from each hand. The 
Firefly, Burlington, 7-9 p.m. $10 donation. Info. 
224-6756. 

fairs & festivals 

ISLANDS HARVEST DAYS: See SAT.06. 9 a.m.-7 
KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.03, 8 
0KT08ERFEST WEEKEND: See FRI.05. 8 


health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 

HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Folks explore the 
art of "green* health care at a personalized, 
confidential clinic with faculty and students 
from the Vermont Center for Integrative 
Herbalism. City Market. Burlington, 4-7 p.m. 
Free: preregister by email. Info. 861-9700. info© 
vtherbcenter.org. 

LYN CAREW: The author of Musings of a 
Vermont Nutritionist: A to Z: Antioxidants to 
Zinc gives just the facts in "Nutritional Truths 
— Not Guesses." The Writers’ Barn. Shelburne. 
7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 985-3091. 
qigong: Jeff Cochran hosts a session 
of breathing-in-motion exercises. ROTA 
Gallery. Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7 p.m. $3*10. Info. 
518-314-9872. 

kids 

drop-in STORY TIME: Reading and rhyming 
activities help youngsters develop early-liter- 
acy skills. Essex Free Library. 10:30-11:30 a.m. 
Free. Info. 879-0313. 

SHAKE YOUR sillies OUT: Tots swing and 
sway to music with children's entertainer Derek 
Burkins. JCPenney court, University Mall, South 
Burlington, 10:35 a.m. Free. Info. 863-1066. ext. 

SOUTH HERO PLAYGROUP: Free play, crafting 
and snacks entertain children and their grown- 
up companions. South Hero Congregational 
church. 9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 


Randolph, 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 431-0204. 
outreachtEPchandler-arts.org. 

music 

recorder-playing group: Musicians 
produce early-folk, baroque and swing-jazz 
melodies. New and potential players welcome. 
Presto Music Store. South Burlington, 7-8:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 658-0030, info©prestomusic. 

SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New 

players are welcome to pitch in as Burlington's 
samba street percussion band sharpens its 
tunes. Experience and instruments are not 
required. 8 Space Studio Collective, Burlington, 
6-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 862-5017. 

THE CHAMPLAIN ECHOES: New singers are 
invited to chime in on four-part harmonies with 
a women's a cappeila chorus at weekly open re- 
hearsals, Pines Senior Living Community. South 
Burlington. 6:15-9:15 p.m. Free. Info. 658-0398. 
VERMONT FIDDLE ORCHESTRA REHEARSALS: 
New and established members of the non- 
profit community ensemble fiddle around at 
practice time. St. Augustine's Catholic church. 
Montpelier, 7-9 p.m. First rehearsal is free. Info, 

DUO RUNEDAKO: Tradition and technology 
blend as Ruth Neville and Daniel Koppelman 
perform a "piano plus electronics" concert cel- 
ebrating art music in the 21st century. Concert 
Hall. Mahaney Center for the Arts. Middlebury 
College, 8 p.m. Free. Info. 443-6433. 


sport 

COED ADULT OODGEBALL: Players break a 
sweat chucking and sidestepping foam balls 
at this friendly pickup competition, orchard 
School, South Burlington, 7-8 p m. $5. Info, 
598-8539. 

talks 

DOMESTIC VIOLENCE AWARENESS MONTH: 

Women Helping Battered Women founders 
share stories about the organization's begin- 
ning in "The Roots of Our Tree: Remembering 
Our Past While Growing Towards a Violence- 
Free Future." Livak Room, Davis Center. UVM. 
Burlington. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 658-3131. ext. 1077. 
ELDER EDUCATION ENRICHMENT FALL SERIES: 
Charles Browne, the executive director of 
the Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium, con- 
nects the dots in "Vermont Birds and climate 
Change.' Faith United Methodist Church, South 
Burlington. 2 p.m. $5 drop-in for all ages. Info. 
864-3516. 

words 

MARJORIE CADY MEMORIAL WRITERS GROUP: 

Budding wordsmiths improve their craft 
through "homework" assignments, creative 
exercises and sharing. Ilsley Public Library. 
Middlebury. 10 a.m.-noon. Free. Info, 388-2926, 
cpotter9357Tcomcast.net. 


TUE.09 


dancing and demonstrations follow a lesson 
with Samir and Eleni Elabd. Montpelier Senior 
Center. 7-9 p.m. $10-12 includes dessert. Info. 


STORY WALK: See WED.03. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
SWANTON PLAYGROUP: Kids and caregivers 
squeeze in quality time over imaginative play 
and snacks. Mary Babcock Elementary School. 
Swanton. 9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 
TALES. TUNES & TOTS: Preschoolers begin the 
week with artsy activities. Chandler Gallery. 


environment 

GREEN DRINKS: Activists and professionals 
for a cleaner environment raise a glass over 
networking and discussion. Skinny Pancake. 
Montpelier. 6-8 p.m. Free. Info, 262-2253. 




VERMONT 

INTERNATIONAL 

FILM 

FESTIVAL 


OCTOBER 
19-28 



2IL 

12 


VTIFF.ORG 

Book online: vtiff.org/tickets 
1 0 days of the best of 
World and U.S. cinema 
2 days of Vermont films 

FILM SERIES: Environment/ Food 
Music /Best of Fest/ 
Gender/ Spotlights on Iran & Cuba 
EVENTS: Panels /Workshops/ 
Conversation / Parties 




Mfcrth _ 

Maglianero 

FLYMMSPACE . 



SEVEN DAYS 




Community Foundation 
The Grace Jones Richardson Trust 


STOP THE F-35 COALITION MEETING 



SOUTH BURLINGTON WINOOSKI COLCHESTER WILLISTON BURLINGTON 


Learn about the Stop the F-35 Coalition 
legal challenge to the basing. 

Hear attorney Jim Dumont speak. 


Sign up as a plaintiff! 


If you are worried about the F-35 bomber basing at the Burlington Airport 
and want to learn more about the impact the F-35 could have on your 
community and what you can do about it, please join the Stop the F-35 
Coalition at this community meeting. 

When: Wednesday, October 10th @ 7:00 p.m. 

Where: Chamberlin School Cafeteria, S. Burlington 



Come join me 
for a marvelous 
musical adventure! 

. It will be spooktacular... 

hahahaha! — 


VERMONT 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


kids 


Halloween Family Concert: 

“A Symphony of Whales” 

A VSO String Quartet Family Halloween Concert 

his kid-friendly concert includes an 



The United Nations has declared 2012 
the International Year of Co-ops. Coop- 
eratives are member owned and demo- 
graphically governed enterprises that 
put people and community before profit. 
PT360 is the only Physical Therapy Em- 
ployee-Owned Cooperative in Vermont 
PT360 has a greater commitment to our 
patients and community unlike any clinic 
in the area. 


As our name indicates, we provide 360 
degrees of care - prevention, rehabili- 
tation, and facilitation of life-long health 
and wellness. 

We are 12 local owners that include 10 
PTs, ATCs, PTAs, and Billing Specialists. 



Saturday & 1 

Sunday, 

October 20 & 21 

$7 for adults 
5 for seniors 8 children 
$15 for families 
(up to 5 people) 


Bellows Free Academy Performing Arts 
Center, St. Albans, October 20, 4 p.m. Funded 
by St. Albans Society for the Performing Arts. 
Middlebury College's Mahaney Center for the 
Arts, Sunday, October 21, 2 p.m. There is a $1 
Middlebury College service charge per ticket or 


For more information & ticket outlets visit vso.org 


Small Dog 
Electronics 


Sponsored by: 


©SSl’creSit union Almartin Volvo >0 
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WED. 10 


ongoing fight for reinvention after 


eads a language 
s College. Colchesi 


music 

ROBERT SARAZIN BL 
OSTUNI: Local and re 


COLCHESTER FARMERS MARKET: Si 

MIODLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: S 
NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See ' 

WILLISTON FARMERS MARKET: See 


politics 

EVENING WITH PETER WELCH: The U.S. 
congressman discusses a range of issues 
important to Vermonters, from farm su 


seminars 

COMMUNITY HERB CLASS: Andrew Wolf 
explores the history, physiology and energet 
of aphrodisiac herbology, and folks go home 

integrative Herbalism, Montpelier, 6-8 p.m. $ 
12 : additional $8 materials fee: preregister, li 


INTRODUCTION TO SACRED CO-CREATION: Si 


IE PLAYGROUP: Cr 


ENOSBURG PLAYGROUP: Si 
FAIRFIELD PLAYGROUP: Sei 


MAY'S WORLD MUSIC & MOVEMENT: See 

MONTGOMERY STORY HOUR: Good listen 
ers are rewarded with an earful of tales an 
mouthful of snacks. Montgomery Town Lit 


& MOVEMENT PLAYGROUP: Si 


CHARLES RUSSELL: IT 


DONALD WICKMAN: A 


ELIZABETH MARLOWE: Colgate 


SHAREHOLDER ADVOCACY: Pi 
DISCUSSION: Panelists Seami 


IT. ALBANS PLAYGROUP: See 1 
ITORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Si 


BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 


HACK | 


OCT. 19 - 20 

WINOOSKI, VT 



A 24-hour hackathon 
to build a killer app for 
the state of Vermont. 

$10K in cash & prizes! 


CODE STRONG 

VERMONT 


HitfH 


Space is limited, sign up today! 

www.hackvt.com 


MWG 


Point D6ALER C|J M 




classes 


principles and elements and 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13. 75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


ing effective materials. Tills 
course will focus on devel- 
opment and execution of a 
concept. Whether you are in- 
terested in creating business 


ART CLASSES IN HINESBURG 
AT CVU HIGH SCHOOL: 200 of- 
ferings for all ages. Location: 
CVU High School. 10 mins, 
from exit 12. 369 CVU Rd„ 
Hinesburg. Info: 482-7194. 
cvuhs.org/access. Watercolor 
with Ginny Joyner. Drawings. 
Zentangle. Colored Pencil. 
Fabric Collage Cartooning, 
calligraphy. Culinary arts: One- 
night, hands-on classes where 
you eat well! Thai Vegetarian. 
Vietnamese.Turkish, Holiday 
Appetizers. Greek coastal, 
Korean. Ethiopian. Balkan. 
Indian. Hot Tamale. Mile-High 
Apple Pie, Pasta Bene, Italian 
Cookies, Halloween Cookies, 
Goat-Cheese Making. Yum! 

beverages 

WINE DISCOVERY CLASS AT 
LEVITY: OCt. 22-N0V. 26. 7-9 
p.m. Cost: $100/6-wk. class. 
Location: Levity Comedy Club. 
9 Center St.. Burlington. Info: 
Levity Comedy Club. Carmen 
Lagala. 318-4888. Carmen®* 
levityvtcom. Ievityvt.com. 
Learn about food and wine 
pairings, deciphering wine 
labels, tasting techniques, and 
more about wine In general! 
Come explore the great wine 
regions of the world in our 
exciting Wine Discovery 
Class! Enjoy tasting five or 
six different wines per class. 
Led by Peter Kenseth, of 
TruthlnJuice.com! $75 student 


body 


ACCESS BODY & MIND 
CLASSES IN HINESBURG 
AT CVU HIGH SCHOOL: 200 
fall offerings for all ages. 
Location: CVU High School. 10 
mins, from exit 12, 369 CVU 
Rd.. Hinesburg. Info: 482-7194. 
cvuhs.org. Core Strength with 
Caroline Perkins (Tuesday 
and Thursday). Weight 
Training, Weight Bearing and 
Resistance Training, Ski and 
Snowboard Fitness, Zumba. 
Zumba Gold. Yoga (four 
choices), Tai Chi. Swing or 
Ballroom with Terry Bouricius. 
African Drum. African Dance, 
Jazzercise. Jazz Guitar with 
Jim Stout Voice-Overs, Guitar 
(two levels). Ukulele. Lullabies, 


Mindful Meditation. Winter 
Herbs, and Juggling. Low cost 
excellent instructors, guar- 


burlington 
city arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-7166 for info 

Ws? 


CLAY: HOLIDAY GIFTS ON THE 

p.m., Weekly on Tue. Cost: 
$225/nonmember. $203/BCA 
member. Clay sold separately 
at $20/25-lb. bag. Glazes & 
firings incl. Location: BCA 
Clay Studio. 250 Main St.. 
Burlington. Handmade gifts 
for the holidays are the most 
fun to give and receive! Learn 
wheel and hand-building 
techniques to create ceramic 
mugs, bowls, teapots, orna- 
ments and more. No previous 
experience needed. Includes 
access to over 30 hours per 
week of open studio time to 
make gifts. Ages 16 and up. 

DESIGN: ADOBE INDESIGN 

CS6: Nov. 6-Dec. 11. 6:30-8:30 
p.m.. Weekly on Tue. Cost: 
$18S/person. $166.S0/BCA 
member. Location: Digital 


greeting cards, calendars or 
just want to learn what makes 
a good design. 

PHOTO: ADOBE PHOTOSHOP 
CS6: Nov. 1-Dec. 13, 6:30-8:30 
p.m.. Weekly on Thu. Cost: 
$215/person. $193.50/BCA 
member. Location: Burlington 
City Arts Digital Media Lab. 
Burlington. Gain confidence 
working in Adobe Photoshop, 
uploading images into Adobe 
Bridge, use of Camera Raw. 
image-correction tools such 
as color and white balance 
correction, layers, masks, 
selections, retouching and 
much more will be covered, as 
well as printing on our Epson 
3880 printer. No experience 
required. 

PHOTO: INTRO BLACK & 
WHITE: OCt. 10-Dec. 12. 6:30- 
8:30 p.m.. Weekly on Wed. 
Cost: $215/person. $193.50/ 
BCA member. Location: 
Community Darkroom. 
Burlington. No experience 
necessary! Explore the analog 
darkroom! Learn how to prop- 
erly expose black-and-white 
film, process film into nega- 
tives, and make prints from 
those negatives. Cost includes 
a darkroom membership for 
outside-of-class printing and 
processing. Bring a manual 
35mm film camera to the first 

PHOTO: MIXED-LEVEL 
DARKROOM: Oct. 11-Dec. 6. 

6-9 p.m., Weekly on Thu. Cost: 
$27S/person. $247.S0/BCA 
member. Location: Burlington 
city Arts, Community 
Darkroom, Burlington. Info: 
865-7166. Take your work to 
the next level in this eight- 
week class! Guided sessions 
to help you improve your 
printing and film processing 



techniques and discussion 
of the technical, aesthetic 
and conceptual aspects of 
your work will be included. 
Prerequisite: Intro to Black and 
White Film and the Darkroom 
or equivalent experience. 

PHOTO: PORTRAIT 
PHOTOGRAPHY: NoV. 7-Dec. 

5, 6-9 p.m.. Weekly on Wed. 
Cost: $175/person. $157.50/ 
BCA member. Location: Oigital 
Media Lab. Burlington, Info: 
865-7166. Prerequisite: Intro 
SLR Camera or equivalent 
experience. Improve your 
portrait-taking skills in this 
hands-on class. Camera tech- 
niques. composition, the use 
of studio and natural light and 

your camera and memory card 
to the first class. 

SILK-SCREEN CLOTHING 
DESIGN: Nov. 6-Dec. 18. 6-8:30 
p.m.. Weekly on Tue. Cost: 
$200/person. $180/BCA mem- 
ber. Location: BCA Center. 
Burlington. Ages 16+. Fashion 
design meets printmaking in 
this class! Fashion designer 
and silk-screen expert Amy 
Wild will show you how to print 
on jackets, leggings, skirts, 
pants and T-shirts. Learn to 
transfer and print images us- 
ing hand-drawn, photographic 
or borrowed imagery. Includes 
over 30 hours of open studio. 
No experience necessary! 
VIDEO: DIGITAL FILMMAKING: 

Weekly on Mon. Cost: $250/ 
person. S225/BCA mem- 
ber. Location: BCA Center. 
Burlington. Learn the basics of 
digital filmmaking, including 
HD videography. sound record- 
ing/mixing and video editing. 


vermontzen.org if you plan to 
attend. All proceeds from the 
meal, and gift basket raffle will 
be donated to hunger relief. 
Please also bring a vegetarian 
canned or boxed food item for 
the emergency food shelf. 

computers 

ACCESS COMPUTER CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 200 offerings for 
all ages. Location: CVU High 
School. 10 mins, from exit 
12. 369 CVU Rd.. Hinesburg. 
Info: 482-7194. cvuhs.org/ 
access. Computer and Internet 
Basics Tutorial. iWant iPods 
& iPhones, Improve Your 
Internet Experience, Windows 
Security: File and Control 
Panels. OpenOffice, Google 
Smarts, PowerPoint Publisher. 
MS Word Basics and More, 
Smartphone Use. MS Excel 
Basics. Excel Up: The Next 
Steps, Excel Data Analysis, 
Website Design Fundamentals, 
Dreamweaver: Web Essentials. 
Understanding Game Design, 


cost hands-on, excellent 
instructors, limited class 
size, guaranteed. Materials 
included with few excep- 
tions. Full descriptions online 
(look for "Access. Community 


cooking 


mental or documentary film. 
Class involves aspects of pho- 
tography, writing, composition, 
audio design, motion graphics, 
and video and sound editing. 
Taught in partnership with 
Vermont Community Access 
Media (VCAM). 

community 

HUNGER BANOUET BENEFIT: 

Oct. 7. 4:30-6:30 p.m. Cost: 
$35/person min. Location: 
Vermont Zen Center. 480 
Thomas Rd.. Shelburne. Info: 
Vermont Zen Center. Heather 
Kelman, 985-9746. ecross@ 


zen.org/special_events_hun- 
ger_banquet.html. Hunger 
Banquet Benefit for Hunger 
Free VT, Oxfam America and 
local emergency food shelves. 
On Sunday. October 7, at 
4:30 p.m., the Vermont Zen 
Center will sponsor a Hunger 
Banquet to bring attention to 
the worldwide hunger crisis. 
Reservations required, limited 


SATURDAY MORNINGS W/ 
CHEF TONY: Potato Gnocchi. 
Two Sauces: Sat., Oct. 6. 10 
a.m.-noon. Pumpkin Ravioli: 
Sat. Oct. 13. 10 a.m.-noon. 
Pasta Fagioli: Sat,, Oct. 20. 

10 a.m.-noon. Vegetarian 
Cannelloni: Sat., Oct. 27, 10 

Location: South Village. 

130 Allen Rd. East off Spear 
St.. S. Burlington. Info: Tish 
DiRuocco. 861-7600. td@ 
southvillage.com. Now you 
can work side by side with 
this colorful award-winning 
Italian chef, taste the results 
of your labor and leave with a 
recipe you will enjoy for years 
to come. You may opt for a 
single class or take them all. 
but don't miss this fabulous 
opportunity! 


CRAFT CLASSES AT CVU: 

200 offerings for all ages. 
Location: CVU High School. 10 
mins, from exit 12.. 369 CVU 
Rd., Hinesburg. Info: 482-7194. 
cvuweb.cvuhs.org Pottery 
(seven choices). Woodworking, 
Basic Machining. Electrical, 
Wood Carving, Basket 
Weaving, Rug Hooking. Wool 


Dyeing. Three Bag sewing 
Pillows, Needle Felting, 
Crochet Quilting. Monotype 
Print. Mosaic Garden Frame, 
Mosaic Birdbath, cake 
Decorating, Knitting (three 
choices). Cartooning Hand- 
Tool Workshop for kids. Senior 
discount. 


DANCE STUDIO SALS ALINA: 

Location: 266 Pine St.. 
Burlington. Info: Victoria. 
598-1077. info@salsalina.com. 
Salsa classes, nightclub-style, 
on-one and on-two, group and 
private, four levels. Beginner 
walk-in classes, Wednesdays, 

6 p.m. $13/person for one-hour 
class. No dance experience, 
partner or preregistration 
required, just the desire to 
have fun! Drop in any time 
and prepare for an enjoyable 


evenings: beginner class 7-8 


180 Flynn Ave.. Burlington. 
Info: Tyler Crandall. S98-9204. 
crandalltyler@hotmail.com. 
dsantosvt.com. Add some 
spice to your life by learning to 
dance salsa club style. We also 
touch on bachata, merengue 
and cha-cha-cha. Experience 
the excitement of Burlington's 
eclectic dance community 
by learning salsa. Trained by 
world-famous dancer Manuel 
Dos Santos, we teach you how 
to dance and have a great 

LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 
PARTNER!: Cost: $50/4-wk. 

Club. 20 Crowley St., 
Burlington. Lessons also 
avail, in St. Albans. Info: 

First Step Dance. 598-6757. 
kevin@firststepdance.com, 
FirststepDance.com. Come 
alone, or come with friends. 


dance! Beginning classes 
repeat each month, but in- 
termediate classes vary from 
month to month. As with all 
of our programs, everyone is 
encouraged to attend, and no 
partner is necessary. 
RICHMOND DANCE STUDIO: 
Check website for full sched- 
ule. Location: Richmond 
Dance Studio, located in 
Round Church Corner Shops 
Plaza. 83 Huntington Rd.. 
Richmond. Info: 434-3431, 
richmonddancestudio.com. 
Brand new studio in Richmond 
offering diverse dance and 
Zumba daily. After-school 
classes (ballet and hip-hop), 
belly dancing (beginner) and 
yoga classes by Sila. Broadway 
tap and jazz, line dancing on 



Friday and Saturday by Dancin' 
Dean, adult ballet, and hip-hop 
and break dancing by Calvin 

SOUL MOTION DANCE SERIES: 

p.m. Cost: $75/6-wk. class. 
Location: South End Studio, 
696 Pine St.. Burlington. Info: 
540-0044, southendstudiovt. 
com. Soul Motion is a heart- 
opening conscious dance 
practice that unites music and 

ness to support self-expres- 
sion and co-creation. As we 
quiet our everyday mind, we 
connect with our inner spirit 
through guided exercises and 
free-form movement. Together 
we will explore dancing with 
ourselves and with commu- 
nity. No prior dance experience 


drumming 

BATA!: Location: Burlington 
Taiko Space. 208 Flynn Ave.. 
suite 3-G. Burlington. Info: 
Stuart Paton, 999-4255, 
spatonSS® gmait.com. 
Montpelier Djembe class ® 
Guitar Sam's Thursdays 10/11 & 
10/18 6:30-8:00 pm. $18/dass 
(lots of drums available)). Call 
for Thursday 9:30 am conga 
class location. Taiko classes 
in Burlington Begin Tuesday 
10/30. with Kids ® 4:30 pm 
$60/6 weeks, and adults ® 
5:30 pm $72/6 weeks. Friday 
5:00 pm Conga, and 6:00 pm 
Djembe classes are walk-in 
classes for $15/ class. Drums 
are provided. Call to schedule 
your own classes! 

empowerment 

ACCESS EMPOWERMENT 
CLASSES IN HINESBURG 
AT CVU HIGH SCHOOL: 200 
fail offerings for all ages. 
Location: CVU High School. 10 
mins, from exit 12. 369 CVU 
Rd.. Hinesburg. Info: 482-7194. 


cvuhs.org. Lose Weight Feel 
Great, Beekeeping. Creative 
Writing. Poetry Writing. 
Mystery Writing. Campaign 
2012 with Chris O'Donnell. 
Contemporary Mideast 
Literature, Solar Energy 101, 
Bridge (two levels), Cribbage, 
CPR/First Aid, Grief Etiquette. 
EFT, Suburban Homesteading 
101. Motorcycle Awareness. 
Map and Compass, Fly Fishing, 
Astrology. Guaranteed. Full 
descriptions online. Look 
for "Access, Community 
Education" link. Senior dis- 


ATTUNEMENT: Nov. 9-11: 

Fri, 5:30-9 p.m.: Sat/Sun., 9 
a.m.-9 p.m. Cost: $295/3-day 
conference. Location: Best 
Western. Waterbury. Info: 
244-7909, jungiancenter.org. 
Learn how you can prepare 
for the great shift coming 
on 12/21/12 in this three-day 

conference that includes 16 
presenters, a keynote address, 
a peace concert, a trade show, 
five meals and multiple prac- 
titioners. For more info or to 
register go to jungiancenter, 
org. Registration closes on 
October 5. 

gardening 

INDOOR GARDENING: Oct. 13. 
9:30-11 a.m. Cost: $10/1.5-hr. 
class. Location: Gardener’s 
Supply, Burlington. Info: 
660-3505, gardenerssup- 
ply.com. Learn how to grow 
salad greens all year round! 
Peter Burke will teach you 
how to keep a steady supply 
of greens growing with little 
more than a kitchen cupboard 
and a windowsill. Everyone 
will take homea planted tray. 
Preregistration required: Call 
660-3505 or visit website. 
PUTTING YOUR GARDEN 

a.m. Cost: $10/1.5-hr. class. 
Location: Gardener's Supply, 


Burlington. Info: 660-3505, 
gardenerssupply.com. With a 
little effort in the fall, starting 
your garden up in the spring 
will be a lot easier. Mike 
Ather will discuss what you 
need to do in the fall to help 
make spring planting easier. 
Preregistration required. 

health 

THERAPEUTIC TOUCH: Oct. 

6. 9:30 a.m.-3 p.m. Location: 
Venue TBA, Middlebury. 

Info: Barbara Clearbridge, 
324-9149. clearbridge® 
FeelingMuchBetter.org. 
FeelingMuchBetter.org. Learn 
a simple, effective energy 
work treatment to help others. 
Developed by nurses for home 
or hospital use. TTs gentle 
laying on of hands can be used 
for injuries, illness, pain relief, 
relaxation, wound healing, in- 
digestion, insomnia, more. No 
experience is needed. Just an 
adventurous spirit! Optional 
follow-up certification class, 

helen day 
art center 



Helen Day 

Art Center 

helenday.com 


LANDSCAPE OIL PAINTING: 

Oct. 19-NOV. 9. 1-4 p.m.. 

Weekly on Fri. Cost: $165/ 

Art Center. Stowe. This class is 
designed to develop the visual 
relationship with three-dimen- 
sional form and translate that 


form onto a canvas. Work will 
be developed progressively 
to learn various concepts 
and techniques each day. 

Each student can expect to 
complete a large landscape as 
well as a series of smaller color 


language 


a.m.-2:30 p.m. Cost: $95/ 

Day Art Center, 5 School St., 
Stowe. Experience the fun and 
spontaneity of creating mono- 
types without a press. Using 
water-based paints and plexi- 
glass plates, learn to mix and 
layer colors, create textural 
variety using tools, objects 
and brushes, and how to hand- 
transfer the image onto paper. 
You will have time to create, 
reflect on your process and 
learn to loosen up. Instructor: 
Lori Hinrichsen. 

STILL-LIFE OIL PAINTING: 

Oct. 19-Nov. 9, 9 a.m. -12 
pan.. Weekly on Fri. Cost: 
$16S/4-wk. series. Location: 
Helen Day Art Center. Stowe. 
Students will leam basic con- 
cepts of mixing and applying 
color, effective painting of light 
and shadow, and refining of 
edges and form to create vivid 
and lively works. Each student 
can expect to complete a large 
still life as well as a series 
of smaller color sketches. 
Instructor: Evelyn McFarlane. 
THE BEST OF PRE-K ART 
PROJECTS: Oct. 20. 9 a.m.- 
noon. Cost: $45/3-hr. class. 
Location: Helen Day Art 
Center, Stowe. This will be an 
informative demonstration of 
several arts activities. Through 
this show-and-tell you will 
learn enough to teach these 
activities in your home, art 
center or childcare setting. 
Materials for each activ- 
ity are included, including a 
children's book that serves as 
the jumping-off point for the 
activity. 


ACCESS LANGUAGE CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 200 offerings for 
all ages. Location: CVU High 
School, 10 mins, from exit 12, 
369 CVU Rd„ Hinesburg. Info: 
482-7194, cvuhs.org/access. 
French (four levels). Beginning 
Spanish (two levels). 
Intermediate Spanish (three 
levels). Immersion Spanish. 
Italian for Travelers (two lev- 
els), Beginning Mandarin (two 
levels). German (two levels). 
Latin Alive! Low cost, hands- 
on, excellent instructors, 
limited class size, guaranteed. 
Materials included with few 
exceptions. Full descrip- 
tions online (look for "Access. 
Community Education" link). 
Senior discount 65*. 

ASI APRENDEMOS ESPANOL: 


Waterbury Center, Waterbury 
Ctr. Info: Spanish in 
Waterbury Center. 585-1025. 

spanishwaterburycenter.com. 
Connect with a new world. We 
provide high-quality, afford- 
able instruction in the Spanish 
language for adults, students 
and children. Travelers les- 
son package. Our fifth year. 
Personal instruction from a 
native speaker. Small classes, 
private instruction, student 
tutoring, AP. See our website 
for complete information or 
contact us for details. 


p.m.: Adult Intermediate 
5-6:30 p.m.; Adult Beginner 
6:45-8:15 p.m. Cost: $200/10- 

span Studio, 4A Howard St., 
3rd floor. Burlington. Info: 
wingspan Studio. Maggie 
Standley, 233-7676. mag- 


wingspanpaintingstudio.com. 
Supportive, interactive, fun 
French classes in group set- 
tings or privately led by fluent 
speaker, an encouraging in- 
structor who has lived in Paris. 
France and West Africa. Youth 
and adult Multiple modali- 
ties used to reach students of 
diverse learning styles. Held in 
beautiful Burlington atelier. 

JAPANESE LANGUAGE 

p.m.. Every 10 weeks on Tue. 
Cost: $195/10 1.5-hr. classes 
& textbooks. Location: St. 
Michael’s College. 1 Winooski 
PI.. Colchester. Info: Japan- 
America Society of Vermont. 
Larry Solt. 865-3113. 1.solt® 
burlingtontelecom.net, jasv. 
org. The Japan-America 
Society of Vermont is again 
offering beginning Japanese 
language lessons. This class is 
an introduction to speaking 
listening, reading and writing 
Japanese with an emphasis 
on conversational pat- 
terns that occur in everyday 
life. Students wil I also be 
introduced to life in Japan 
and Japanese customs and 

PARLEZ-VOUS FRANCA1S7: 
Location: Venue TBD. 
Burlington. Mad River Valley. 
Stowe. Montpelier. Info: 496- 
7859. yvescompere®yahoo. 
com. Tired of your old routine? 
Need a fun new hobby? 

Try French classes taught 
by native Yves Compere 
for group classes, private 
tutoring. All ages and levels. 
Stowe. Burlington. Mad River 
Valley and Montpelier areas. 
Reasonable rates. It's never 
too late to enrich your life! 


AIKIDO: Location: Aikido of 
Champlain Valley. 257 Pine St 
(across from Conant Metal & 


MARTIAL ARTS » 
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classes 


several tongues and discuss 
them in-depth. Provides eight 
continuing education hours 
for massage. 


Location: Natural Bodies 
Pilates. 1 Mill St., suite 372. 
Burlington. Info: 863-3369. 


INTENTIONAL 


. THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
1 ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CUSS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13. 75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CUSS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCUSS. 


MARTIAL ARTS « P.67 

Light). Burlington. Info: 951- 
8900. burlingtonaikido.org. 
This Japanese martial art is a 
great method to get in shape 
and reduce stress. Classes for 
adults, teens and children. 
Adult introductory classes be- 
gin on Tuesday, October 2. at 
5:30 p.m. Classes are taught 
by Benjamin Pincus Sensei. 
Vermont's senior and only 
fully certified Aikido teacher. 
Visitors are welcome seven 
days a week. 

AIKIDO classes: Cost: $65/4 
consecutive Tue.. uniform incl. 
Location: Vermont Aikido. 274 
N. Winooski Ave. (2nd floor). 
Burlington. Info: Vermont 
Aikido. 862-9785, vermontai- 
kido.org. Aikido trains body 
and spirit together, promot- 
ing physical flexibility and 
strong center within flowing 
movement, martial sensibility 
with compassionate pres- 
ence. respect for others and 
confidence in oneself. Vermont 
Aikido invites you to explore 
this graceful martial art in a 
safe, supportive environment. 
MARTIAL WAY SELF-DEFENSE 
CENTER: Please visit website 
for schedule. Location: Martial 
Way Self Defense Center, 3 
locations. Colchester. Milton. 
St. Albans. Info: 893-8893. 
martialwayvt.com. Beginners 
will find a comfortable and 
welcoming environment, a 
courteous staff, and a nontra- 
ditlonal approach that values 
the beginning student as the 


tor under Carlson Grade Sr., 
teaching in Vermont born 
and raised in Rio de Janeiro. 


Jitsu National Featherweight 
Champion and 3-time Rio de 
Janeiro State Champion, Rio 


massage 

TONGUE DIAGNOSIS FOR 
MASSAGE: Nov. 3. 9 a.m.-6 
p.m. Cost: $!50/8-hr. class, 8 
CE hrs. for massage. Location: 
Touchstone Massage School. 
187 SL Paul St., Burlington. 
Info: Jade Mounain Wellness, 
Brendan Kelly, 399-2102, 
jademtwellnessS'gmail.com. 
jademtwellness.com/classes, 
Chinese tongue diagnosis 
is a deep-reaching tool that 
allows us to understand the 
condition of the internal 
organs and emotions, class 
will present Chinese medicine 
ideas including yin/yang and 
five elements. \ 



Collective. 200 Main St., suite 
9. Burlington. Info: Ambrosia 
Healing Arts, Nessa Emrys. 


com. Classes for men. women 
and children, Brazilian Jiu- 
Jitsu enhances strength, flex- 
ibility. balance, coordination 
and cardio-respiratory fitness. 
Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu training 
builds and helps to instill 
courage and self-confidence. 
We offer a legitimate Brazilian 
Jiu-Jitsu martial arts program 
in a friendly, safe and posi- 
tive environment. Accept no 
imitations. Learn from one of 
the world's best, Julio "Foca" 
Fernandez, CBJJ and IBJJF 
certified 6th Degree Black Belt. 


com. From gentle to vigor- 
ous. we have a class that is 
just right for you. Get strong: 
stay healthy! Not ready for 


and ease in the symptoms of 
fibromyalgia. For more info, 
735-5465 or 434-2960. 

Vermont center 
for integrative 
therapy 


for a healthier, more balanced 
lifestyle. Come explore new 
ways to relax, let go and renew 
yourself in a safe and fun 


siahealingarts.com, ambro- 
siahealingarts.com. Do you 
want to learn how to manifest 
your desires and deepen into 
the joy, health and wellness 
that are your birthright? This 
is your invitation to delve into 
an easy four-step process that 
requires less than 10 minutes 
of practice a day. 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: 
Meditation instruction avail. 
Sun. mornings, 9 a. m. -noon, or 
by appt. Meditation sessions 
on Tue. & Thu., noon-1 p.m. 
and Mon. -Thu.. 6-7 p.m. The 
Shambhala Cafe meets the 1st 
Sat. of ea. mo. for meditation 
& discussions. 9 a.m.-noon. 

An Open House occurs every 
3rd Fri. evening of ea. mo., 

7-9 p.m., which incl. an intro 
to the center, a short dharma 

Burlington Shambhala 
Center, 187 S. Winooski Ave.. 
Burlington. Info: 658-6795, 
burlingtonshambhalactr. 
org. Through the practice 
of sitting still and following 
your breath as it goes out 
and dissolves, you are con- 
necting with your heart. By 
simply letting yourself be. as 
you are. you develop genuine 
sympathy toward yourself. The 
Burlington Shambhala Center 
offers meditation as a path to 
discovering gentleness and 


photography 

CAMERA CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 200 offerings for 
all ages. Location: CVU High 
School. 10 mins, from exit 
12, 369 CVU Rd., Hinesburg. 
Info: 482-7194, cvuhs.org/ 
access. Photoshop Basics. 
Digital Camera: Buttons/ 
Menus. Share Photos, Aperture 
Info. Shutter Speed Skills, 
Photoshop Basics. Digital 
Spectrum. Next Layers of 
Photoshop, Advanced Digital 
Photography: Blending/ 

Filters. Full descriptions online 
(look for Access. Community 
Education link). Senior dis- 
count 65*. 



pilates 


involves easy-to-learn move- 
ments that help relieve stress, 
improve balance and circula- 
tion. boost immunity, enhance 
mental focus, and promote 
health. All levels of experience 
are welcomed. Taught by acu- 
puncturist Liz Geran of Jade 
Mountain Wellness. 

TUNG TAI CHI CHUAN: Oct. 
3-Dec. 19. 5:15-6:45 p.m. Cost: 
$15/class. Location: McClure 
Multigenerational Center, 241 
N. Winooski Ave.. Burlington. 
Info: White Cloud Living 
Arts Foundation. Madeleine 
Piat-Landolt. 453-3690, 
whitedoudarts#gmail.com. 
whitecloudarts.org. All level 
classes introduce, develop and 
apply the guiding principles 
and fundamental forms of this 
authentic Yang-style practice 
as both civil and martial art. 
Teachings include Long Form: 
Qigong: Push Hands: Fast/ 
Family Set; Knife and Sword. 
Cultivate harmonious align- 
ment of body/mind/spirit 
to renew vital life force with 
supreme benefit. 

YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: Wed., 
5:30 p.m., Sat., 8:30 a.m. $16/ 
class. $60/mo. Beginners wel- 
come. New Beginners Session 
starts Wed., Sep. 19, at 5:30. 
$125/8 classes. Location: 
Vermont Tai Chi Academy & 
Healing Center. 180 Flynn Ave.. 
Burlington. Turn right into 
driveway immed. after the 
railroad tracks. Located in the 
old Magic Hat Brewery build- 

is a slow-moving martial art 
that combines deep breathing 
and graceful movements to 
produce the valuable effects 
of relaxation, improved con- 
centration. improved balance 


364 Dorset St., suite 204. S. 


vtcit.com. In this eight-week 
program, participants learn 
mindfulness meditation prac- 


and anxiety and promote 
health and wellness includ- 
ing a body scan, mindfulness 
meditation and gentle yoga. 
Participants are asked to prac- 
tice at home with guided CDs. 
Come hear about the class in a 
free information session. 
TRAUMA-SENSITIVE YOGA: 
Oct. 11-Dec. 6. 6:30-7:45 p.m.. 
Weekly on Thu. Cost: $144/ 
series. Location: Vermont 
Center for Yoga & Therapy. 

364 Dorset St., suite 204. S. 
Burlington. Info: 999-2703. 
vtcytcom. A yoga workshop 
treating PTSD. anxiety, depres- 
sion, insomnia and fear with 
Deb Sherrer, CYT, MA. Trauma 
and loss can result in feelings 
of anxiety, sadness, agitation 
and reactivity, as well as PTSD 
symptoms (e.g., flashbacks, 
hypervigilance and night- 
mares). Yoga and mindful- 
ness practices can gently 
shift these patterns, allowing 


bodies with a growing sense of 
safety, strength and stability. 

YOGA TOOLS FOR MOOD 
BALANCE: FROM STRESS TO 
RELAXATION: Oct. 17-Nov. 

28. 5:30-7 p.m.. Weekly on 
Wed. Cost: $120/series. 

for Integrative Therapy, 

364 Dorset St., suite 204. S. 
Burlington. Info: 658-9440. 
vtcit.com. A six -week yoga 
program focusing on breath- 
ing exercises, meditation, 
visualization and restorative 
yoga postures to learn skills 


class. $130/class card. $5-10 
community classes. Location: 
Evolution Yoga, 20 Kilburn St.. 
Burlington. Info: 864-9642, 
evolutionvt.com. Evolution 
Yoga offers a variety of classes 
in a supportive atmosphere: 

babies, post- and pre-natal, 
community classes and work- 
shops. vinyasa. Kripalu. core. 
Breast Cancer Survivor and 
Alignment classes. Certified 
teachers. Massage and PT. too. 
Join our yoga community and 
get to know the family you 

LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: Yoga 
classes 7 days a wk. Individual 
classes range from $5 to 
$1S; $115/10 classes: $130/ 
unlimited monthly. Location: 
Laughing River Yoga, Chace 
Mill, suite 126. Burlington. 

Info: 343-8119, laughingrivery- 
oga.com. Commit to yourself. 
Practice yoga. We offer classes, 
workshops and retreats for all 
levels, led by experienced and 
compassionate instructors, 
our spacious studio overlooks 
the Winooski River. Join us for 
a vinyasa yoga weekend with 
Prana Flow expert Simon Park. 
October 12-14. The next 200- 
hour teacher training begins in 
January. 


It’s time to buy a house! 

We can help you put the pieces together. 
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music 



SEVEN DAYS: How was the show last night? 

DJ SHADOW: It was ... interesting. 

SD: How SO? 

DS: Well, I've never played Winnipeg. I played the 
main live venue in town, but it's pretty small — a lot 
smaller than I’m used to. And the sound system was 
appropriately sized. But when you’re playing music 
with a lot of bass... 

SD: You need a lot of bass. 

DS: Right. I was laughing a few times up there, be- 
cause there are a few tunes that drop really hard and 
... well, I've never heard them sound like that before. 
But the crowd was great. It was just different from my 
perspective. 

SD: Unlike your last tour, this time 
around you're playing strictly DJ sets. 

What makes a good DJ set? 

DS: To me, a good DJ set is an artistic statement, just 
like making a song is. When I played in Calgary, it 
dawned on me that it was very similar ... the way I 
choose the songs, and the reasons why and what the 
final results end up sounding like is similar to the 
aesthetic I had in the old Mo’ Wax days, when I was 
starting out overseas. There were no rules. There was 
a little bit of this, a little of that. Mostly new stuff, but 
occasionally you throw in something from the past to 
switch it up. It’s the same kind of approach now, but 
it’s a lot of fun because I haven’t done it in 15 years. 
And it’s good right now, because there is a lot of good 

SD: You've been a vocal critic of music, and 
hip-hop particularly, over the years. But I take 
it you're cool with the current state of things? 

DS: I think the whole criticism of hip-hop thing has 
been blown a little bit out of proportion. People seize 
on the ironic title from Endtroducing, “Why Hip-Hop 
Sucks in ’96.” I love hip-hop of that era. But because 
the song that I sampled had a synthesizer in it, people 
made this quantum leap that it was some kind of Dr. 
Dre dis, a dis of G-Funk, which wasn't the case at all. I 
think a lot of it people are writing their own story lines 
from that. 

SD: But you have made some point- 
ed critiques in interviews, too. 

DS: At times, I’ve felt that rap was boring or that 
hip-hop culture itself was on the wane, which I think 
is a pretty obvious thing to say. Hip-hop culture as a 
movement has sort of ceased to exist at this point. I 
think it’s OK to say that and not be a rap critic. 

SD: So what do you enjoy in current hip-hop? 

DS: In general, I think beats are winning. There have 
been various times when it was all about the DJ, the 
turntablist movement. Then, for a while, MCs were 
doing new things. But right now, I think it's beats that 
are exciting, more than MCs. And that's part of what I 
like to play right now, the sickest beats I can find. 



DJ Shadow talks hip-hop, 
technology and the importance 
of good speakers 

BY DAN BOLLES 


n 1996, DJ Shadow 


-hop forever with his groundbreaking de- 
album. Endtroducing. That record, credited 
:he first album ever composed entirely from 

cast DJ Shadow as one of die most forward- 
: musical minds of his generation. In the years 


; Def, and a singular : 


sistendy challenges audiences to keep up. 

In advance of his DJ set at the Higher Ground Ballroom 

Shadow by phone, following a show in Winnipeg 


SD: Speaking of which, what else are you playing? 

DS: There’s a little bit of trap stuff, some UK dubstep 
— not so much the Skrillex type of dubstep people are 
familiar with in the States. There's some glitch-y stuff. 
And there’s some rap by the likes of Aesop Rock, Juicy 
J, stuff like that 
SD: And your own stuff? 

DS: And my own stuff. I was actually surprised by how 
much of my own stuff was in there. In my mind, I only 
play a couple of my songs all the way through. But 
there are references and moments where I play almost 
a dozen songs of my own. But I chose a lot of stuff that 
most people won’t know. I know a lot of people only 
know Endtroducing, so, in a way, I hope it challenges 
people to go a bit deeper. 

SD: Your latest release, Reconstructed, is 
a career retrospective. Is it surreal to have 
a greatest-hits collection out while you're 
still actively touring and making music? 

DS: Well, first of all, it’s a “best of.” I don’t have any 
hits. But it is surreal, and I think that's part of the reason 
why I’m going out now and playing new stuff, some 
unreleased stuff, rather than playing my old stuff. I don’t 
know if “antidote” is the right word, but it’s a differ- 
ent look than going out and saying, "Here are my hits 
from yesteryear! I know this is what you want.” I’ve 
never really operated that way, because it doesn’t seem 
interesting or fun. I’ll still play my own stuff. But at the 

hopefully my set is a sweet spot between the two. 


SD: How has changing technology affected 
the way you approach making music? 

DS: I’ve tried to embrace anything new. After the turn- 
tablist movement of the late 1990s, and, really, only 
the first few months of the 2000s, I think for about a 
year or so DJs were floating like. We've kind of done ev- 
erythingyou can do with turntables. Then CDJs came 
out and a lot of people were suspicious: Is this the end 
of vinyl ? Is it cool? Is it not cool? I was asking those 
questions as well until I tried one on my 2002 tour and 
realized I had done 150 hours onstage without a single 
hiccup. Then I used Serato, and on my last tour I used 
Ableton, and that’s in addition to other tools at my dis- 
posal, which is really good. Technology doesn’t make 
good DJs worse. You can be a lazy DJ with whatever 
tools you choose to use. As long as you’re creative with 
those tools, you can rise above. And I think people can 
tell the difference. 

SD: So are there tools you won't use? 

DS: Not really. Though at the moment I’m not tour- 
ing with a laptop, because I’m so sick of seeing them 
at every gig that I go to. I always like to do something 
that’s a little against the grain of what everyone else is 
up to. ® 
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BY DAN BOLLES 



Biting Off 

You know what we haven’t 
done in a while? A rapid-fire 
edition of Soundbites. Let’s 
rectify that, shall we? 



packed CD-release show at 
Radio Bean last Friday. The 
band was excellent, as usual. If 
I were to make a list of my all- 
time favorite songs by Vermont 
bands, Swale’s “If You Get 
Lost" would be near the top. 


Actually, that sounds fun. 
Here are five local songs that 
rd consider for that list, in no 
particular order: "Wounded 
(You’re So Fine)” by the 
pants; “shell (angelbreath)” 
by RYAN POWER; “Kill Your 
Idols” by slush; “Hollywood” 
by lendway; “Good Winter” 
by wooden dinosaur. 


Speaking of the Swale show, 
their “live karaoke” set — 
Swale served as the backing 
band for would-be karaoke 

enjoyable hours I’ve spent at 
a show this year, (joe adler's 
take on black sabbath’s 
“War Pigs” was especially 

closing rendition of jay-z’s 
“Empire State of Mind.”) It’s 
gimmicky as hell, but I could 
use way more live karaoke 
in my life. Just throwing 
this out there, but a whole 
night of live local karaoke, 
maybe once a year, would be 
ridiculously fun. 


As a sports fan, I'm glad that 
the NFL refs are back. Now 
we can go back to being 
outraged over the world's 
real problems, right? 


Five more all-time 
favorites; “Bloodboy” by 
envy; “Misanthrope” by 
construction joe; “Carry” 
by huffy; "Plenty Hands” by 
parmaga; “Loose Thread” by 


Now that Swale have finally 
released their long-awaited 


full-length, I’m running 
low on great local artists to 
publicly harass for taking 
their sweet effing time 
releasing new records. 
Maryse Smith would have 
been one but, word is, her 
album is finished and will 
be released soon. (Woo- 
hoo!) It’s been more than a 
year since nuoa veritas' last 
full-length, not including 
the live album she released 
this spring. But given her 
upcoming collaboration 
with local MC face-one, 
she gets a pass ... for now. 

So who to pick on? shelly 
shredder? They’re new-ish 
and had a recent lineup 
change, but still. Parmaga? 
Feels like we've been waiting 
forever for that Ghost Pops 
follow-up, gents. What about 
Middlebury’s alpenglow, 
the dark horse of this year’s 
Waking Windows fest? 
You’re all officially on notice. 


Speaking of harassment, 
the PR dude for songwriter 
sean hayes has been bugging 
me since June about getting 
some ink when Hayes 
comes through Vermont ... 
in November. That’s taking 
proactive-ness to obnoxious 
new levels. It’s a good thing I 
like Sean Hayes, and an even 
better thing that I love his 
new album. Before We Turn 
to Dust. The record’s out now 
and I highly recommend 
it. I’ll check back come 
November to see how you 
liked it 


Five more: "For Erin” by 
EEF; “Remember" by barika; 
“Monkey vs. Robot” by 

JAMES K0CHALKA SUPERSTAR; 

“Confusion” by the vacant 
lots; “The Saddest Man in 
Showbiz” by the jazz guys. 


A lot of the songs I’ve 
mentioned are out of print, 
but you’d be surprised how 
many of them you can find 
online with some Google 
legwork, brad searles' 
website, Bradley’s Almanac 
(bradleysalmanac.com), is a 


great resource, especially for 
some of the 1990s tracks. It 
should be required reading 
for whippersnappers who 
wonder why aging hipsters 
like me can’t let the ’90s 
Burlington scene go. 


Local hip-hop takes center 
stage this week with a pair 
of showcases featuring a 
mix of vets and newcomers 


from all over the state. The 
first, at Positive Pie II in 
Montpelier on Saturday, 
October 6, highlights central 
Vermont’s burgeoning 
hip-hop community with 
performances by young 

THAYER, BAR NONE THE BEST, 
YOUNG TREY, BEEPS L0UP0 and DJ 

baysix. The following night. 


I Follow ©DanBolles on Twitter for more m 



W G-EAZY 

") TORY LANEZ, DJ CARNAGE 
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CLUB DATES 





WED. 03 


burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Scott Mangan 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Great Lake swimmers. 



Creemee's Peepshow (bur- 
NECTAR'S: Seven Days Singles 



RED SQUARE: The Bloodraots 
Barter [Americana). 7 p.m.. Free. 
DJCreS (hip-hop). 10 p.m.. Free. 


T. BONES RESTAURANT AND 



central 

BAGITOS: Acoustic Blues Jan 



champlain valley 



duPonUXio (smger-songwriter). 


northern 

cole (singer-songwriter), 8:30 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic, 8 p.m.. 


THU. 04 


burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Nicole Carey and 





CLUB METRONOME: Tequila 
$6/9. 

DOBRA TEA: Robert Resnik [folk), 
7 p.m., Free. 

FRANNY o'S: Karaoke. 9 pm. 



HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 

DJ Shadow. Sharkat, Mushpost 
Social Club. Lynguistic Civilians. 
Jacob Es (hip-hop, EDM), 8:30 
pm $27/33. AA. 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 

LOUNGE: G-Eazy. Tory Lanez. D J 
Carnage (hip-hop), 8:30 pm 
$12/15. AA 

LEVITY : Open Mic (standup). 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Hot 

Wax with Justcaus & Penn West 
(hip-hop). 10 p.m.. Free. 

Top Hat Entertainment 7 p.m., 
Free. Conscious Thursdays: One 
Over Zero, Tommy Alexander and 
Set-Up city, workingman's Army 
(rock). 9:30 pm, Free/$5. 18+. 

Oominic (hip-hop). 9:30 p.m.. 


(singer-songwriter). 6 pm. Free. 
Golden Codling: Know Thyself 7 



(soul). 11 p.m.. $3. 

RED SQUARE: Crushed Out 
(rock), 7 p.m.. Free. DJ A-Oog 
(hip-hop), 10 p.m„ Free. 

Cre8 (house), 10 p.m. Free. 
SKINNY PANCAKE: Zack duPont 
(Singer-songwriter), 8 p.m., $5-10 


central 

BAGITOS: Colin McCaffrey & 
Pete Sutherland (folk). 6 pm. 



GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: 




champlain valley 


Play It Forward Wolfgang gartner could be forgiven for resting on 
his laurels. The Grammy-nominated DJ and producer is a giant in house-music circles, 
is a favorite among discerning bass fiends the world over and consistently tops the 
Beatport charts. He’s also achieved crossover success with remixes for mainstream 
pop stars including Britney Spears and the Black Eyed Peas. Despite the accolades 
and achievements, Gartner continues to challenge his audiences with progressive and 
provocative sounds that push the ever-expanding boundaries of EDM. This Saturday, 
October 6, he headlines the Higher Ground Ballroom, with support from pierce fulton, 
poepeska and Nexus Artists’ chris pattison and justin rem. 
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Sunday, October 7, Club Metronome 
caps offUVM’s homecoming weekend 
with Clash of the Titans. The 
headliners, mi-b, the clyoes and bb gunnz, 
are from New York City, but the rest of 
the performers are local: Dakota burr. 

JIBBATHE GENT, TONNA B. A2VT'S CADOUX 
FANCY, COLBY STILTZ and SMOKE WAVE. 

Word. 


Five more: “Easy Things” by chuch; 
“Devil” by FARM; “Lights Low” by WILL; 
“Drunk Tank" by starline rhythm boys; 
“Maybe I Will" by brett hughes. 

Professional tribute bands are the bane 
of my existence. One such band, pink 
floyd mimics the machine, come to town 
this week — they’ll be at the Higher 
Ground Ballroom on Friday, October 
5. Another, badfish, hits the Ballroom 
next week, on Friday, October 12. The 
latter is a sublime knockoff that justifies 
its existence not by reproducing the 
legendary ska-punk band’s sound but 
by “replicating Sublime’s essence." I 
think what they meant to say was “by 
callously capitalizing on the tragic 
legacy of a dead man.” Sigh. 


Five more: “Cutting Open the Fiction” 
by in memory of pluto; “Weapon Factor)'” 
by the waros: “Get Your Own Bag” by 
the fags; “Bradley’s Almanac” by the 
Madelines; “Ball in the Sky” by guppyboy. 


I could do this list thing all day and 
still feel like I’m overlooking dozens 
(hundreds?) of songs, bands and eras 
— my depth of local music knowledge 
is pretty shallow before 1992. Got some 
favorites you’d nominate? Email me and 
make your case. I’d love to hear them. 


Last but not least, MySpace had a big 
presence at this year’s SXSW, with lots 
of signage around Austin and several 
showcases. Initially I thought it was 
kind of pathetic for MySpace to feign 
relevance. However, a major label pal 
tempered my pessimism. He’d heard 
rumors that the social network was 
completely revamping, focusing on 
its music platform, and that it might 
actually be cool, even functional. It’s 
not like Facebook has cornered the 
market there — I find its band pages 
just as clunky as MySpace and as 
regular Facebook pages. And while 
Bandcamp is nice, it lacks its own 
social-networking capability. So there’s 
certainly an opening for someone to do 


Listening In 

Once again, this weeks totally 
self-indulgent column segment, in 
which I share a random sampling 
of what was on my iPod, turntable, 
CO player, eight-track player, etc, 


it right Anyway, the “new” MySpace, 
set to launch soon, is accepting invite 
requests. I checked out a preview video 
and it looks pretty good. The site is 
clean and appears to have a spiffy new 
player and the ability to host large 
pictures — a big help to press folks like 
me, since we require high-resolution 
images for print, and those can be tough 
to track down. Best of all? You can sign 
in through Facebook. ® 




MUSIC SERIES 


John Doyle and 
Oisin McAuley 


Saturday, October 20 at 7:30 p.m 
Town Hall Theater 
$25 advance, $28 at the door 




(802) 388-0216 


Main Street Stationery or fcy mail. 
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Danfort 


(800)222-3142 

www.danforthpewter.com 
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Come see hundreds of 
new products including 
the Leaf Candlestick! 

Middlebury 

Workshop & Store 

52 Seymour Street 
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Waterbury 

Cabot Annex 


2653 Waterbury Stowe Rd AmB 
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CENTRAL TO YOUR NEW LIFE 



"It was a great experience. We were b 
with our care. It was excellent. The m 
helpful but also gave us lots of priva 
really exceptional. " 

Amanda Smith and lason Eastman we 
child, their son )ayden Scott, into the ' 
September 24. He weighed 6lbs/lloz 
long. When we stopped by he was sol 
asleep and looking mighty comfy nesl 
in his happy mama’s arms. Mom and 
and Jayden's grandmother Teresa, wh 
traveled from Arizona to meet her firsi 
grandchild, were ready to take him ho 
to West Topsham but he seemed prett 
content to just snuggle. We wish the n 
family a world of peace and happiness 
Looks like they have a good start. 
CONGRATULATIONS! 
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Vedora, 

When Dusk Falls 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL OOWNLOAD) 

Don’t look now, but it seems the moody, 
guitar-driven alt-rock of the mid- to ^ 

late 1990s is making a comeback. For 
listeners of a certain vintage — say, 
music critics in their early thirties 
desperately clinging to their youth — 
it’s a welcome trend. Among the local 
outfits reviving that brooding, grainy 
sound are Burlington’s Vedora. The trio 
is set to release its full-length debut, 

When Dusk Falls, which is likely to 
appeal not only to those who fondly 
remember the Breeders, PJ Harvey 
and Sleater-Kinney, but to younger 
audiences craving a more substantial 
sound than the latest wave of indie 
jangle and hipster electro-pop can offer. 

That’s not to say Vedora sound 
dated; they don’t, and the record’s 10 
cuts are intriguingly varied. But there 
are stylistic and thematic parallels to 



'90s pop music throughout the often- 
dark work. Stormy arrangements and 
gloomy, poetic songwriting contribute 
to the album’s melancholy. 

Bassist/pianist Caroline O’Connor 
and guitarist Matt Hastings share 
writing duties; Jeff LaBossiere handles 
drums. O'Connor takes the helm on the 
lead track, "Terrarium,” and proves a 
sly front woman. Her wail is sinewy and 
sensuous, her words tinged with angst. 

Hastings provides muscular 
balance to O’Connor's feminine sound. 
“Promises’’ is a charging, guitar-driven 
standout that recalls a leaner version of 
the Afghan Whigs, with Hastings’ raspy 


howl sounding like an emotionally 
balanced Greg Dulli. 

Those twin lead tracks are so strong, 
Vedora could be forgiven for repeating 
the potent formula for the remainder 
of the disc — but they don’t. Instead, 
they explore a variety of styles, from 
Latin rock (“Maria”) to reggae ("In the 
Pines”) to rockabilly (“Jump Back”) to 
a straight piano ballad ("Somewhere 
Else"). The results are inconsistent 
— “Somewhere Else” skews a little 
too close to Sarah-McLachlan- 
saving-abused-animals weepiness for 
my comfort — but Vedora hit more 
than they miss. And their admirable 
commitment to indulging their curiosity 
bodes well for their future. 

When Dusk Falls by Vedora is 
available at vedora.bandcamp.com. The 
band celebrates its debut album with a 
release party at the Monkey House in 
Winooski this Saturday, October 6, with 
Shelly Shredder and the Cave Bees. 


Anachronist, Row 

(STATE AND MAIN RECORDS. 

CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

We haven’t heard a peep out of State 
and Main Records for a while. The 
Golden Dome Musicians Collective 
label has been so quiet over the last 
several months that I’ve been privately 
fretting the imprint was heading the 
way of another musical Montpelier 
institution, the late, great Langdon 
Street Cafe. (Shudder.) Thankfully, 
those fears were unwarranted. The 
label has simply been biding its time 
between its last significant release — the 
farewell LP from indie-pop duo First 
Crush — and its next musical bounty, 
which includes the stunning debut EP 
from Anachronist, Bow. 

Just how good is Bow? It’s so 
good that if S&M never releases 
another record, the label could still be 
considered one of Vermont's all-time 
best. It’s so good that I’m considering 



a law barring songwriter Brian Clark 
from lending his talents to any other 
project until Anachronist completes 
a full-length album. It’s so good that I 
briefly considered tracking down the 
other 99 copies of the limited release 
and destroying them so that I alone 
would know its profound brilliance 
and would hoard it like Gollum and his 
Precious. 


Maybe that’s hyperbole — but only a 
bit. Clark is an in-demand side musician 
whose last solo work, the equally 
excellent Solo Duo Trio, was a personal 
2010 favorite. He has crafted a local 
gem in Row. From the sharp, Uncle 
Tupelo-esque jangle of “Big Enough” 
to the brooding, slow burn of “Mary” 
to the J. Mascis-ish melodicism of “Say 
It” to the ethereal, blissful oblivion of 
“Clouds," Clark offers a tantalizing suite 
that deepens with each listen. Abetting 
him are the Eames Brothers' Phil Carr 
(drums), the New Year’s Mike Donofr io 
(bass) and Concrete Rivals’ Jay Ekis 
(guitar). 

So, S&M Records, it’s nice to hear 
from you again. If your next releases are 
even remotely as good as Anachronist's 
Bow, take all the time you need. It will 
be worth the wait, and then some. 

Bow by Anachronist is available at 
anachronist.bandcamp.com. 

DAN BOLLES 


® GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


IF YOU'RE AN INDEPENDENT ARTIST OR BAND MAKING MUSIC IN VT. SEND YOUR CD TO US! 
DAN BOLLES C/0 SEVEN DAYS. 255 SO. CHAMPLAIN ST. STE 5, BURLINGTON, VT 05401 


Casino 
& Night 


Try your luck with usl 

Friday, October 5 • 7pm-npm 
Elk's Club, 925 North Ave., Burlington 

Blackjack- Roulette • Poker 
Craps • Wheel of Fortune 


More information: 800-565-0972 


*0% Off 

ANNJVeRSARy SAie! 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6 


YARD 
SALE! 

8am-6pm 

Wise Buys 

Women's Resole doming 
’ Dr., Essex Jet Vt. 
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BURLINGTON COLLEGE 

OPEN HOUSE 


FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
SATURDAY* OCTOBER 27 • 1-4PM 
RSVP ONLINE AT: jffij Burlington 

BURLINGTON.EDU/OPENHOUSE College 

OR CALL 800.862.9616 1 ') >■ Vermont USA 
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DEAL 

ZONE 


save 


75 Maple, Burlington, VT 05401 802-863-8652 


Sunday, October 7, 2012 



OUR FRIEND JEFF "HOUSE" MILLER WAS SERIOUSLY INJURED 
IN A RECENT MOTORCYCLE ACCIDENT. 


We are working lo raise money io help this awesome triend 
who is always among the first to help others. 

Meet at Green Mountain Harley-Davidson (GMH-D) on Pearl Street in Essex Junction 
to register at 9:30 AM. "Kickstands Up!" at 10:00 AM tor a ride to Harley D's in 
St. Albans where they are donating 10% ot Sunday’s sales directly to the family. 
There Is no cost for this ride, but donations will be gratefully accepted. 
Don't ride a Harley? Don’t ride any bike? Doesnl matter! All are welcome! 

Please show up and show your support just because it's a good thing to do. 

Special thanks to Stacy Grenon and her Harley D’s staff tor making this event possible! 

HARLEY D'S • 366 LAKE RD ■ SAINT ALBANS ■ VT • 05478 2275 • (802) 527-3997 
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GALLERY profile 


VISITING VERMONTS ART VENUES 



Nature’s Call 



A t Comfort Farm on West Hill 
Road in Stowe, there’s not a 
barnyard animal in sight — 
unless you count the bold, 
larger-than-life portrait of a rooster. 
That's one of the works that currently 
greets visitors to the barn, which is 
home not to cows or sheep but artists. 
That is, to several dozen paintings, pho- 
tographs, prints and sculptures by 11 re- 
gional artists. These works hang on the 
walls or rest on pedestals throughout 
z more than half of this airy, 4000-square- 
y foot structure. 

w The exhibit reflects the partnership 
g of artist/curator Idoline Duke and cura- 
“ tor Gunnel Clarke, who reopened the 
“ barn-cum-gallery after a five-year clo- 
sure to the public. Clarke and her for- 
mer husband once used the barn as an 
S! outpost of Clarke Galleries, located in 
5 the village. Now remarried, she lives in 
5 the adjacent house, which dates to 1810, 
3 and operates her art consultancy busi- 
S ness, Eriksson Fine Art, from the barn. 
Clarke estimates the barn’s age as 
“probably 180 years old.” Though heat- 
5 ed, its gallery is closed in winter. Not- 
z ing the snowy roads and skimpy traffic, 
> Clarke says, “I don’t want to be confined 
to sitting here to have one person com- 
ing in once in a while.” But during this 
year’s foliage season, she adds, visitors 
have been steady. 

“We used to have three or four exhib- 
its a year here,” Clarke says. “I decided 
i- to do this with Idoline because we have 
2 all these wonderful artists." 


From the outside, the barn looks tidy 
but rustic, as a farm building should. 
Step inside the entrance and ... it still 
looks like a barn, albeit a very clean 
one: The pine walls are weathered, the 
floorboards uneven. Farther in, the floor 
slopes toward large double doors — a 
ramp for the animals that once lived 
here. But around the comer and a few 
steps down, the other side of the barn 
has been transformed. Here are smooth 
walls painted a rich green; a golden- 
colored, poured-concrete floor; a high, 
white ceiling from which spotlights 
hang strategically, illuminating the art- 
work. Only the dark exposed beams be- 
tray the building's origin. 

This exhibit is titled “In Our Nature,” 
and so it is no surprise that all the art- 
ists here — many of them represented 
by Clarke — are inspired by the natural 
world. These are artists who look for 
beauty and re-create it. All die works are 
high in quality and visually pleasing, even 
soothing. Beyond that, they vary wildly. 

Don Ross’ pristine, large-scale pho- 
tographs of abandoned quarries, though 
exact representations of reality, are con- 
templative studies in form and composi- 
tion. They invite the viewer to consider 
the passage of time, perhaps of human 
exploitation on the land. Most of all, they 
visually convey an almost eerie quietude. 

Not so Henry Isaacs' lively paintings. 
His vivacious and generally large-scale 
nature scenes employ bright hues and 
brushy, impressionistic strokes. These 
works nearly vibrate off the canvas — 


WE HAVE ALL THESE 
WONDERFUL ARTISTS. 


GUNNEL CLARKE 



if optimism had form, this might be it. 
Similarly, Bunny Harvey renders land- 
scapes with an uncanny charge, as if she 
sees, and is driven to reveal, not just the 
physical but the metaphysical world. 
With skilled tricks of the brush, Harvey 
presents minutely observant depictions 


of nature and its energetic essence. 

Jane Parkes (Duke's sister) takes an 
altogether different tack, using found 
bits of wood from ocean's edge: She care- 
fully paints them with stripes of marine 
colors or all white, and arranges them 
in wall-hung vitrines, boxes or ropelike 
mobiles. No doubt turning innumerable 
beach walks into art-minded scavenger 
hunts, Parkes calls her serendipitous de- 
tritus to order in satisfying patterns. 

As for Duke herself, that aforemen- 
tioned rooster is one of her large wa- 
tercolors. Her other pieces in this ex- 
hibit are more botanical, but each is a 
rendering of a single item — a thistle, 
a curvy piece of coral — starkly con- 
trasted against white paper. Deceptively 
simple, Duke’s subjects invite viewers to 
focus, as if on a mandala, and ponder the 
life-form she so delicately renders. 

The opposite of these ethereal pieces 
might be the bronze sculptures of Jim 
Sardonis and Sharon Wandel, whose 
works give 3-D heft to botanical and 
avian figures, respectively. Wandel’s 
birds are perched in nooks throughout 
the gallery, like plump little squatters. 
These and other works here convey the 
sense that, at Comfort Farm, the out- 
doors has been let in. 

“Being in the barn and having this 
beautiful meadow in the background," 
says Clarke, “it’s all in nature.” ® 
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RECEPTIONS 


of female glamour by the Peruvian 
artist. Through October 14 at Chop 
Shop in Burlington. Reception: 


IN AFGHANISTAN': A 


OCEANIC ART AND THE 
PERFORMANCE OF 

crafted objects, in 

id weaponry, from 
s cultures of the Pacific 
Islands. Through M< 

Museum. UVM. in Burlington. 
Reception: Wednesday. October 3, 
5:30-7:30 p.m. Info. 656-0750. 

KATHARINE MONTSTREAM: 'L'art 

de Paris." paintings from the 
Burlington artist's recent trip to 
the City of Light. Through October 
31 at SEABA Center in Burlington. 
Reception: Friday, October 5, 5-8 
p.m. Info. 859-9222. 

RUTH COPPERSMITH: "Emergence: 
Assemblages of Natural Objects." 
photography. October 4 through 


that memorialize Afghan clvili 
casualties, and drawings by Afghan 
high school students. October 5 
through 31 at The Gallery at Main 
Street Landing in Burlington. The 
reception includes readings from 
The Sfcy Is a Nest of Swallows: A 
Collection of Poems & Essays by 
Afghan Women Writers, Friday. 
October 5. 6-8 p.m. Info. 863-2345. 
THORNTON DIAL SR.: "Thoughts 
on Paper." early drawings by the 
self-taught artist: 'outcasts 

WILLIAM BLAKE AND LEONARD 
BASKIN': Works dealing with a 
range of charged political, social 


Charles Ru . " 

of English and American studies at 
Rutgers University, discusses Oi 
work. Wednesday, October 10, 6 


Library in Montpelier. Reception 
Thursday, October 4. 6-7:30 p.r 
Info. 223-3338. 


OPEN STUDIO WEEKEND : 


ERIC EICKMANN: "Drive By Love," 
new acrylic paintings. October 5 
through November 28 at Speaking 
Volumes in Burlington. Reception: 


pired by Grimms’ Fairy Tales by 
in Brickels. Wendy James, Kerin 
re, Amy Felske. Mark Dabelstein, 


.L CIRCLE: VERMONT ARTISTS 
GIVE ROUND A NEW SHAPE’: Chris 
Miller, Ken Leslie, Janet Van Fleet 
and a dozen other area artists 
contribute works that explore the 
circle, both as a geometric shape 
3l of life cycles. Through 
— e Kent Tavern 





Museum in Calais. Reception: 

:. finger food and a silent 

. . + (Craft 

Emergency Relief Fund). Sunday. 
r7. 3-5 p.m. Info. 828-565 
T COMPTON: A 40-year 
retrospective featuring fountains, 
hanging aquariums, large urns, 
sake cups, pitchers and housewares 
displayed together for the first time. 
Curated by Frog Hollow. October 
4 through 31 at 152 Cherry Street 
in 8urlington. Reception: Friday. 
October 5, 5-8 p.m. Info. 863-6458. 
ROSAMOND ORFORD: "Elemental 


Northeast Kingdom Artisans Guild 
Backroom Gallery in St. Johnsbury. 
Reception: Saturday, October 6, 3-5 
p.m. Info, 467-3701. 

Lois BEATTY: New monoprints 
made with collagraphic and 
solar-plate printing techniques. 
October 5 through 31 at TVro Rivers 
Printmaking Studio in White 
River Junction. Reception: Friday, 


paintings of monsters, fiends and 
other ghoulish creatures that 
spring from the artist's twisted 
imagination. Through October 


color and black-and-white 
photography. October 5 through 3C 
at Vintage Inspired in Burlington. 


SECOND ANNUAL ALUMNI ART 
EXHIBIT: A student-curated exhibit 
featuring work in a variety of media 
by alumni from as far back as the 
class of 1946. Through October 
25 at Livak Room. Davis Center, 
UVM. in Burlington. Reception: 
Saturday, October 6, 2-4 p.m. Info. 
201-919-2947. 

RIA BLAAS: Large-scale sculptures 
and installations, puppets, 
furniture, paintings, and tableware. 


Live Through October 23 at 


or the Dead 

I. October 5-31 at S.P.A.C 
Gallery in Burlington. Reception: 
Friday, October 5. 5-9 p.m. Info, 
spacegalleryvLcom. 

GRACE COTHALIS: Mandalas. 
colored pencils. October 5 throug 

in Burlington. Reception: Friday, 
October 5, 5-7 p.m. Info. 862-223: 
JASON HANASIK: "Fall in Line." 
photographs and video projectio: 

masculinity, social class and valo 
within the context of the military 
October 5 through January 19 


JESSA GILBERT: in RealTir 

and paintings through whic 

ways of capturing movemer 

Pancake in Burlington. Rece 
Saturday. October 6. 7-9 p.rr 
845-532-6533. 

OCTOBER SHOW: Works in i 
and watercolor by Harald Ak 
paintings on silk by Kitten E 
'orks by Tink; 


'THE RETURN OF THE OCTOBER 
PODGE': Paintings and prints by 
Michael Tonn, Brooke Monte. Jasor 
Osterhaut. Stephanie Holman 


ONGOING 


burlington area 
AARON STEIN: "Food for Thought" work by the 
Burlington artist Curated by SEABA. Through 
November 30 at Pine Street Deli in Burlington, li 


ALEXANDER COSTANTINO: Mixed-media paintings. 
Curated by SEABA. Through November 30 at 
Speeder & Earl's (Pine Street) in Burlington. Info. 

ALISON BECHDEL: "Dykes. Dads and Moms to 
Watch Out For." artwork spanning the Vermont 
cartoonist's career, including drawings from "Dykes 
to Watch Out For." Fun Home: A Family Tragicomic 
and Are You My Mother ?: A Comic Drama. Through 
October 27 at Amy E. Tarrant Gallery. Flynn r " 
in Burlington. Info. 652-4510. 


AUTUMN GROUP show: Photography, paintings, 
handmade paper, artist books, jewelry and 
sculpture by 35 Vermont artists. Curated by 
SEABA. Through November 30 at VCAM Studio in 
Burlington. Info. 651-9692. 

BRIAN COLLIER: "The Collier Classification System 
for Very Small Objects," a participatory exhibit of 
things big enough to be seen by the naked eye but 
no larger than 8 by 8 by 20 millimeters. Through 
October 15 at Durick Library. SL Michael's College, in 
Colchester. Info. 654-2536. 

CONRAD BAKKER: "Untitled Project Seasonal 
Economies," hand-carved and -painted facsimiles 
of objects related to maple sugaring fall foliage 
tour packages and vintage Vermont collectibles. 
Through November 24 at BCA Center in Burlington. 


'DISCOVERY IN OUR EVERYDAY WORLD': 

Photographs by adults who took local photo 
pher Dawn O'Connell's VSA Vermont "Can Do 
Class." Through October 31 at Penny Cluse Cl 
Burlington. Info, 655-4606. 

DOK WRIGHT: "The Love of Light," photograp 


FALL GROUP SHOW: Works by Nancy Dwyer, 
(michael smith], Ray Brown, Clark Oerbes, Elizabeth 
Nelson and Ron Hernandez. Curated by SEABA. 
Through November 30 at The Innovation Center of 
Vermont in Burlington. Info, 859-9222. 

GALLERY GRAND OPENING: Artwork and artisan 
food and crafts by Kimberly Bombard, Karen Barry, 
Annalisa Parent. Ann McFarren. Chantal Lawrence, 
Tinka Teresa Martell, Ben Thurber and others. 
Through December 31 at Vermont Artisans Craft 
Gallery in Burlington. Info. 863-4600. 
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Classes 

*with a 20 x class punch card 
Call 310-6686 for times & location 
or visit deanarock.zumba.com 

Offer expires 10-31-12 



Time Machines: Robots, 
Rockets, and Steampunk 


Dreams of the future from Flash Cordon to 



M»,OR SUPPORT 



MEOIR SUPPORT, ^ER 






art 




MEG MCDEVITT: "Both the Door.’ sculpture and 
drawings by the Johnson artist. Through October 6 


ROBERT WALDO BRUNELLE JR.: 'What I Have 



TIME MACHINES: ROBOTS. ROCKETS AND 


STEAMPUNK': Toys, textiles and art representing 

Through October 28 at Shelburne Museum. Info, 

VANESSA COMPTON: Mixed-media works, shown 
in conjunction with the 20th Annual South End 
Art Hop. Through November 7 at Petra Cliffs in 
Burlington. Info, 657-3872. 

'1861-1662: TOWARD A HIGHER MORAL 
PURPOSE': An exhibition exploring the experi- 
ences of Norwich University alumni who fought 
in the Civil War, featuring photographs, artwork, 
weapons and equipment including a cannon 
likely used by Norwich cadets. Through April 30 
at Sullivan Museum & History Center. Norwich 
University, in Northfield. Info, 485-2183. 

ADAM BLUE: ’AstroExplorer.' an exhibit featuring 
two narrative series: 'Constellations for the New 
Millennium.’ a night-sky installation made up of 70 
drawings: and ’How the White Cube Hangs Once 
the Gallery Has Closed.’ photographs. Through 
November 18 at Main Street Museum in White River 
Junction. Info, 603-469-3255. 

ANNE SCHALLER: Recent paintings by the 
Northfield artist. Through November 2 at Tunbridge 



Kerry O. Furlani "Frequently, the starting point of my work is a 
compulsion to map and release the tensions and layers of my emotional world,” writes 
sculptor Kerry O. Furlani on her website. Rather than getting straight to work with chisel 
and mallet, Furlani conceives each bas-relief slate carving as a large, charcoal drawing. 
Her ‘■Drawings for Sculpture," at Village Wine and Coffee in Shelburne through October 
21, are compelling artworks in their own right. “My aim in the drawing process is simply 
to uncover and discover, to make marks that visually move me and respond to them with 
as much openness and intuition as I can muster," she writes. Pictured: “Her Lost Control.” 



TALKS & EVENTS 

FIRST FRIDAY ART WALK: More than 30 


making spinning kn 
and local foods. Saturday and Sunday. 

October 6-7. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Main street Park, 
Rutland. Info. 775-0356. 

TALL OPEN STUDIO WEEKEND': Artists and 
craftspeople throughout the state open their 
studios to the public. For a map of participating 
studios, visit vermontcrafts.com. Saturday and 
Sunday. October 6-7, 10 a.m.-5 p.m,. va 



es his work, Thursday, October 4. 3 p.r 
RT LEAGUE MEETING: Members 
gather for business and social time, plus a 
presentation by a guest artist. Thursday. 


at local visitor centers, libraries, shops an 


ELIZABETH LLEWELLYN: The local pet 


IG BUZZ CHAINSAW CARVING FESTIVAL': 


culminates with an auction. Wednesday 
through Monday. October 3-8.10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Illana Joffrey Fine Art & High Craft Chester, 
info. 965-3211. 

Saturday, October 6. 11 a.m.-noon. The Gallery at 
Phoenix Books. Essex Junction. Info. 872-7111. 
TIVE FALL FRIDAYS': Sip Flag Hill Farm Hard 
Cider while browsing handmade stoneware 
pottery. Part of a weekly series of receptions 
and wine tastings hosted by Waits field gal- 
leries. Friday, October 5. 5-8 p.m. Waitsfield 


Fused-glass jewelry and hooked rugs by 
Blffie Gallant 'wire-wrapped wonders' by 
Pattie Malone, quilted works by Sue Alenick, 
watercolors by Connie Cassavaugh, and mor 
Saturday and Sunday. October 6-7, 9 a.m.-S 
p.m.. The Bee Skep. North Hero. Info. 372-51E 

Rock Point School raffles a one-of-a-kind 
watercolor painting of Yankees shortstop 











PEOPLE AND PLACES OF GODDARD: ISO YEARS 

OF SHARED HISTORY': Photographs tracing the 
history of Goddard College, fro 



Time-lapse photography and video 
set to an original musical score exploring the 
growth and movement of plants. Through 

Norwich. Info. 649-2200. 



'THE uncommon thread': Contemporary quilts 
and fiber art by eight of the region's top fiber 

TURNING LEAVES: NEW DIRECTIONS IN BOOK 

ARTS’: Sculptural creations made from, or 
incorporating books. Through November 10 at 
Chandler Gallery in Randolph. Info. 431-0204. 


MILLER. PETER MILLER AND RICHARD BROWN’: 

Work by the photographers who have each spent 
more than 40 years documenting the farmsteads, 
families and individuals of Vermont. Curated by the 

Vermont Statehouse Cafeteria in Montpelier. Info, 

YVONNE STRAUS: Paintings and prints influenced 
by the cultures of Europe. South America and 
North America. Through October 31 at The Drawing 
Board in Montpelier. Info. 223-2902. 

champlain valley 

ARTISTS OF THE forest': Abenaki baskets, 
Acadian wood carvings, birch-bark canoes, 
dogsleds. snowshoes. furniture and more by 13 

Through December 22 at Vermont Folklife Center in 

‘CAMERAWORK: STIEGLITZ, STEICHEN. STRAND. 
AND COMPANY’: An exhibit highlighting three 
luminaries of American photography — Alfred 
Stieglitz, Edward Steichen and Paul Strand - and 
featuring issues of steiglitz's pioneering journal 




Eric Eickmann Gazing at Eric Eickmann’s beautifully composed 
acrylic paintings of women, often laceless and in various states of undress, a line from 
his artist-statement poem comes to mind: “the ugly thought and the righteous thought 
all in one.” Eickmann’s colorful works are at once intriguing and disturbing, lovely and 
aggressive- His show “Drive By Love,” at Burlington’s Speaking Volumes, October 5 
through November 28, features images of women, some in compromisingpositions. In the 
painting “Drive By Love" (pictured), a naked lady reclines suggestively in the foreground, 
her face flushed, while a car collides with a tree behind her. Dangerous curves, indeed. 



Unique sterling silver jewelry, clothing S. quality global gifts 
Store houis: Visit us at: (Soi| 4.53-72.01 

Mon-Sat 10-6 Sup 11-4 1S Main Sl Bristol, VT emcraldrosegi fts@ya boo.coiti 
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parched? 

Grab a six pack of 
low-price fix for 20- and 
30-something arts fans. 

For the first time 
ever, the Burlington 
community Is 
working together 
to help recent 
graduates and young 
workers explore the 
local performing 

Choose six 

shows from: 
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«« Q six pack 
?2“thvi5G onstage 

Buy now for the best seats at 

sixpackonstage.com 

supported by SEVENUWS Qfc™, , 
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■ LIVE MUSIC 

BYJAPHY RYDER 

& KAT WRIGHT & THE INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND 


■ ACTIVITIES & FUN 
FOR ALL AGES 


• BREWERY TOURS 


www.ticketriver.com/event/46IO-switchback-brewing-company 


TICKETS:* 21+ Ticket: $10 



Non-Drinking Ticket: $5 
Children ID s Under : FREE 



OUR FAMOUS 
CHEESE PAZZO BREAD 

AMAZING. 

DELICIOUS. 

FREE! 


VISIT THE AMATO'S NEAR YOU 

Route 7 (1-89, Exit 20), St. Albans, 524.3068 
Route 7 (1-89, Exit 16), Colchester, 654.8627 
1207 Ethan Allen Highway, Georgia, 524.7741 
66 Pleasant Street, Route 4 Woodstock, 457.81 73 
14 South Main Street, Stowe, 253.8843 
518 Pearl Street, Enosburg, 933.2003 
811 Williston Road, 5. Burlington, 652.9065 
Route 104 (1-89, Exit 19), St. Albans, 524.2662 
3 Speigel Drive, Champlain, NY, 518.298.5222 
260 Mechanic Street, Lebanon, NH, 603.448.3595 


Drool over our menu 

at amatos.com 


M 

MAPLEFIELDS 



EAT. ENJOY. 
REPEAT. 





Try our famous 
Cheese Pazzo Bread 


FREE! . 





! Grab a lunchtime favorite j 

: $ 1°° off i 



1 Buy One Get One FREE! 1 

! Breakfast English j 
! Muffin Sandwich | 




Great fresh food since 1902. 




movies 







NEW IN THEATERS 

FRANKENWEENIE: A boy named Victor 
Frankenstein gets more than he bargained for 
when he uses science to reanimate his beloved 
dog in this black-and-white, stop-motion 
animation from (who else?) Tim Burton. With 
the voices of Charlie Tahan. Catherine O’Hara, 
Martin Short and Winona Ryder. (97 min. PG. 
Capitol (3-D), Essex (3-0), Majestic (3-0). Palace) 
PITCH PERFECT: Bring It On with warbling? 
Anna Kendrick and Brittany Snow play 
members of an all-female college a capella 
group who go for broke in their battle with 
the boys. With Rebel Wilson. Director Jason 
Moore makes his feature debut. (112 min. PG-13. 
Capitol. Essex. Majestic, Palace. Roxy) 

TAKEN 2: If you thought Liam Neeson 
systematically eliminated every thug in the 
European Union in Taken — well, now he's 
vacationing in Istanbul. And those thugs' loved 
ones want revenge. With Maggie Grace and 
Famke Janssen. Olivier ( Colombians ) Megaton 
directed. (120 min, R. Bijou, Capitol, Essex. 
Majestic, Palace. Roxy, Stowe. Sunset) 

NOW PLAYING 

ARBITRAGE*** Richard Gere plays a venture 
capitalist who finds himself in hot water for his 
dodgy dealings in this financial thriller from 
writer-director Nicholas Jarecki. With Susan 
Sarandon and Brit Marling. (100 min. R. Palace. 

BEASTS OF THE SOUTHERN WILD***l/2ThiS 
Sundance hit is a near-future fantasy about 
a delta community grappling with radical 
environmental change, told from the perspec- 
tive of a 6-year-old girl (Quvenzhane Wallis). 
With Dwight Henry and Levy Easterly. Benh 
Zeitlin makes his feature directorial debut (93 

THE CAMPAiGN**l/2 Two schemers plot 
to run a naif (Zach Galiflanakis) against an 
established incumbent (Will Ferrell) for a seat 
in Congress in this comedy from director Jay 
(Meet the Fockers ) Roach. With Jason Sudeikis 
and Dylan McDermott. (97 min. R. Big Picture) 
CELESTE & JESSE FOREVER* *1/2 Actress 
Rashida Jones cowrote this relationship drama, 
in which she stars as an alpha female who 
divorces her slacker husband (Andy Samberg) 


ratings 


* = refund, please 

* * = could've been worse, but not a lot 
*** = has its moments: so-so 
**** = smarter than the average bear 
***** = as good as it gets 
RATINGS ASSIGNED TO MOVIES NOT REVIEWED 


ous cartel. Jake Gyllenhaal, Michael Pena and 
Anna Kendrick star, (109 min. R. Bijou, Essex, 
Majestic. Palace) 

FINDING NEMO (3D) ****1/2 Pixafs 2003 
animated fish story about a clownfish on an 
oceanic odyssey to find his son gets— you 

voices of Albert Brooks, Ellen Degeneres and 
Alexander Gould. Andrew Stanton and Lee 
Unkrich directed. (107 min. G. Bijou. Capitol. 
Essex. Majestic. Marquis. Paramount (2-D)) 
HOPE SPRINGS* **1/2 A long-suffering wife 
(Meryl Streep) drags her husband (Tommy Lee 
Jones) to a famous couples therapist in this 
comedy-drama from director David (Mar/ey and 
Me) Frankel. With Steve Carell and Jean Smart. 
(100 min, PG-13. Palace, Stowe; ends 10/4) 
HOTEL TRANSYLVANIA* *1/2 Award-winning 
animator Genndy Tartakovsky ("Dexter's 
Laboratory." "Samurai Jack") directed this family 
horror comedy about Dracula'S attempts to 
keep his teen daughter safely in his "five-stake 
resort" away from humans. With the voices of 
Adam Sandler, Kevin James, Andy Samberg and 
Selena Gomez. (91 min. PG. Bijou. Essex (3-D). 
Majestic (3-D), Marquis. Palace. Paramount 
(3-D). Sunset) 

HOUSE AT THE END OF THE STREET*l/2 
Jennifer Lawrence and Elisabeth Shue learn 
that homes where someone killed their parents 
should probably be avoided, much like cabins 
in the woods, in this horror flick from director 
MarkTonderai. With Max Thieriot. (101 min, 
PG-13. Bijou, Capitol. Essex, Majestic, Palace) 
lawless** Tom Hardy and Shia Labeouf 
play bootlegging brothers in 1930s Virginia in 
this gangster epic based on Matt Bondurant's 
book The wettest County in the World, with 
Guy Pearce, Jessica Chastain and Jason Clarke. 
John (The Road) Hillcoat directed. (110 min. R. 
Majestic. Marquis) 

looper* * **l /2 In a world where time travel 
works, a mob hitman (Joseph Gordon-Levitt) 
gets an assignment to kill his future self (Bruce 
Willis) in this sci-fi thriller from director Rian 
[Brick) Johnson. With Emily Blunt Jeff Daniels 
and Piper Perabo. (119 min. R. Capitol. Essex, 
Majestic. Palace, Roxy, Stowe. Sunset) 

THE MASTER**** Philip Seymour Hoffman 
plays a midcentury guru who recruits Joaquin 
Phoenix for his new religion — or. some might 
say. cult— in this ambitious period drama from 
Paul Thomas (7 here Will Be Blood ) Anderson. 
With Amy Adams and Jesse Plemons. (137 min. 

MOONRISEKINGDOM****l/2 Writer-director 
Wes Anderson returns with this whimsical 
period drama, set in the 1960s, in which two 
kids on a bucolic New England island decide 
to run away together. With Jared Gilman. Kara 
Hayward. Edward Norton. Bruce Willis, Tilda 
Swinton and Bill Murray. (94 min, PG-13. Roxy) 
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NOW PLAYING « P.85 

THE ODD LIFE OF TIMOTHY GREEN 1/2* 

Jennifer Garner and Joel Edgerlon play a child- 
less couple who, instead of adopting, bury their 
wishes for their ideal child in their backyard 
— only to find said kid sprouting there, Peter 
Hedges directed this Disney drama. (104 min. 
PG. Essex: ends 10/4) 

PARANORMAN*** A boy who can com- 
municate with the dead seeks a productive 
use for his ghoulish talent in this stop-motion 
animation from Laika. the studio behind 
Coraline. With the voices of Kodi Smlt-McPhee. 
Anna Kendrick and Christopher Mintz-Plasse. 
Chris Butler and Sam (The Tale of Des pereaux) 
Fell directed. (92 min, PG. Sunset: ends 10/7) 
PROMETHEUS* **1/2 Director Ridley Scott 
returns with this dark SF thriller about a team 
exploring a planet in preparation for human 
colonization, set in the Allen universe (which 
does not mean the tentacled baddies will 
show). Michael Fassbender, CharlizeTheron, 
Noomi Rapace and Idris Elba star. (127 min, R. 
Sunset: ends 10/7) 

RESIDENT EVIU RETRIBUTION* In the fifth 
film based on the zombie apocalypse video 
games, Milla Jovovich continues to try to save 
the world from an evil corporation's virus, and 
if you avoided the previous Installments, you 
don't care what happens in this one anyway. 
With Michelle Rodriguez and sienna Guillory. 
Paul W.s. Anderson directed. (97 min, R. Essex 
1 3-D), Majestic (3-D). Sunset: ends 10/7) 

ROBOT & frank *** 1/2 Frank Langella 
plays a retired burglar who enlists his robot 
companion in a new caper in this fest favorite 
set in the near future. With Susan Sarandon, 

Liv Tyler and Peter Sarsgaard voicing the robot 
Jake Schreier directed. (90 min. PG-13. Roxy: 
ends 10/4) 

RUBY SPARKS***l/2 A blocked novelist (Paul 
Dano) invents the woman of his dreams (Zoe 
Kazan), only to find she has come to life and 
he can script her every action, in this offbeat 
romantic comedy from Little Miss Sunshine 
directors Jonathan Dayton and Valerie Faris, 
(95 min, R. Big Picture) 


SLEEPWALK WITH ME****l/2 Standup 
comic Mike Birbiglia brings the autobiographi- 
cal tale he told on This American Life" — about 
his problems committing to his girlfriend 
(Lauren Ambrose) while struggling with a 
sleep disorder — to the screen. With Carol Kane 
and Kristen Schaal. Birbiglia and Seth Barrish 
directed. (91 min, NR. Roxy) 

TROUBLE WITH THE CURVE*** An aging 
baseball scout (Clint Eastwood) reconnects 
with his estranged daughter (Amy Adams) 
and proves he can still spot talent in this 
drama that sounds like a counterargument to 
Moneyball. Robert Lorenz makes his feature 
directing debut. (Ill min, PG-13. Capitol, Essex. 
Majestic. Palace, Roxy. Stowe) 

WONT BACK DOWN** Viola Davis and Maggie 
Gyllenhaal play two moms who take over their 
kids' failing urban school in this drama from 
director Daniel ( Beastly ) Bamz. With Holly 
Hunter and Oscar Isaac. (121 min. PG. Bijou. 
Essex. Majestic. Palace. Paramount) 


NEW ON VIDEO 

DARK SHADOWS* *1/2 Johnny Depp plays 
Barnabas Collins, a vampire who pops up in 
the Nixon era to find his ancestral home full of 
polyester, in this dark-comedy adaptation of the 
cult 1966-71 TV soap from director Tim Burton. 

PEACE. LOVE. & MISUNDERSTANDING** 

Jane Fonda plays an aging flower child trying 
to reconnect with her conservative daughter 
(Catherine Keener) and grandchildren in this 
comedy from Bruce Beresford. (96 min. R) 
PEOPLE LIKE US**l/2 Chris Pine plays Sam. 
a salesman with absentee-daddy issues who 
uncovers a startling family secret upon his 
father's death — a 30-year-old half sister 
(Elizabeth Banks). Alex Kurtzman directed. (115 

SOUND OF MY VOICE: In this indie drama. 

Brit Marling plays a cult leader who claims to 
hail from the future, but two journalists are 
skeptical. Zal Batmanglij directed. Read our 
web-only review this Friday at sevendaysvt. 


movies you missed 

58: FDR: American Badass! 

This week in Movies You Missed: The title says it all. 

O ne day while hunting in the forest, 
Gov. Franklin Delano Roosevelt (Barry 
Bostwick) is attacked by a werewolf. Being 
a badass, he defends himself manfully, but 
the critter still infects him with polio. 

However, this was no ordinary 
werewolf ... it was carrying a copy of 
Mein Kampf and serves as the first clue 
that the foreign werewolves known as 
Hitler, Mussolini and Hirohito are plotting 
world domination. To take them on, FDR 
— or “the Delano,” as he prefers to call himself — must win the presidency, repeal 
Prohibition and get himself a rocket-powered wheelchair engineered by Albert 
Einstein. Oh, and cope with Eleanor's lack of sexual interest in his “shriveled-up 
hot-dog legs," as she tactfully puts it... 



MARGOT HARRISON 


laptop brokeX 

Can anyone. help? ^ 

^ frontporchforurri.com 
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The Perfect Portion 


of food news served up every Tuesday. 

Receive offers and invitations to tastings 
as well as a sneak peek of food stories 
from the upcoming Seven Days. 


» Sign up at sevendaysvtcom/biteclub 
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[Channel 3 NEWS] 

theWE ATHER Team 


Anytime. Anywhere. 


Facta & Forecasts 


|/wcaxWeatherTeam 

Bernasconi Construction, Inc. 

General contractor of 
all phases of construction 



QUALITY CUSTOM HOMES 

low specializing in making your home 
“ MORE ENERGY EFFICIENT! 


Additions | Remodels | Roofing/Siding 
___ EPA Certified Renovator 

Hardwood Flooring | Custom Tile 
(Certified in Lead Paint, Renovation, Repair & Painting) 
Building Lifted & Moved 
•inquire about Foundation repairs and installation 

Wet basements? Call us! 

802-578-1610 | NO JOB TOO SMALL! | Residential & Commercial 


Find the rest in our Movies section at sevendaysvt.com. 


Fully Insured | Free Estimates | Competitive Rates 






OUR COMMUNITY IS PART 
OF THE WORLD COMMUNITY. 

HELP US DEVELOP A VACCINE FOR DENGUE FEVER. 

Outpatient Clinical Research 

VACCINE STUDY 


• A 1 -year study with two 

• Healthy Adults 


Ages 18-50 

placebo 

• Screening visit, dosing 

• Up to S21 20 compensation 

visit and follow-up visits 


more information and scheduling, leave your name, 
phone number, and a good time to call back. 

0 ne Call 656-0013 or 

1 NIVERSITV fax 656-0881 or email 
■/VERMONT VaccineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 


C/uunfi/lu 


OBSTETRICS & GYNECOLOGY 

Experienced, comprehensive & compassionate care that puts you first. 


I'Vcuxhne 


it / racl'ice. 


Callan Janowiec, APRN, Family Nurse Practitioner 

Well Woman Care • Contraceptive/Birth Control Consults 
First Gynecological visits • Problem Visits • Nutrition Consults 
Visit www.champlainobgyn.com For a Complete List of Our Services! 

SS MAIN ST. SUITE 3 ESSEX JUNCTION • 802-879-1802 - www.champlainobgyn.com 
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Always Affordable & Adorable 

Open Daily • 192 College St • 658-6006 
tootsiesofvt.com • facebook.com/tootsiesofvt 


= NEWS QUIRKS BYR0LANDSWEET ^ 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Scott Douglas Jury, 53, notified au- 
thorities in Charlotte County, Fla., that 
someone had withdrawn money from 
his checking account several times 
without his permission. He filed a 
claim with the bank to be reimbursed 
for the $1515 that was taken but was 
told he needed an official sheriff’s 
office report. When Jury went to the 
sheriff’s office to report fraudulent 
activity on another account, he was 
shown ATM photos of 11 transactions 
that he’d identified as fraudulent. They 
clearly revealed Jury withdrawing the 
money himself. He said he didn’t re- 
member making any of the withdraw- 
als but later admitted using the money 
to pay bills and buy illegal drugs. 
(Charlotte County Sheriff’s Office) 

Hired to kill a father of four in Cardiff, 
Wales, Jason Richards, 38, and Ben 
Hope, 39, instead murdered a 17-year- 
old boy at a home 70 yards away, 
according to British prosecutors, who 
accused the men of “staggering incom- 
petence.” Investigators used Cardiff’s 
network of surveillance cameras to 
trace their movements, as well as evi- 
dence gathered from their cellphones. 
(BBC News) 

Big on Downsizing 

Following New York City’s ban on 
sugary soft drinks larger than 16 
ounces, planners announced they 
hope to address the city's growing 
population of singles and two-person 
households by overturning a rule that 
new apartments be at least 400 square 
feet so they can develop apartments of 
between 250 and 300 square feet. The 
"micro units” would rent for less than 
$2000 a month and have a bathroom, 
kitchen and combined living room- 
sleeping area. “We’re talking about one 
or two people who want something 
they can afford,” Mayor Michael R. 
Bloomberg said, “and they don’t enter- 
tain.” (Associated Press) 

Watching the Defectives 

Police in Prince George's County, Md., 
began installing surveillance cameras 
to monitor the county's speed cameras, 
which recently became the target of 
vandals. One camera was shot with a 
gun, another set on fire. “It costs us 
$30,000 to $100,000 to replace a cam- 
era," said police Maj. Robert V. Libe- 
rati, who commands the Automated 
Enforcement Section. “Plus, it takes a 
camera off the street that operates and 
slows people down.” 

The dozen planned surveillance 
cameras are needed because the speed 
cameras can't be used for security 
since Maryland law limits them to 
taking pictures of speeding vehicles. 
“We’ve taken the additional step of 


marking our cameras to let people 
know that there is surveillance," Libe- 
rati noted. (Washington's WTOP-FM) 

Now That’s Debating 

At the start of a live television de- 
bate about the crisis in Syria, Jorda- 
nian politician Mansour Murad and 
Madaba First District Deputy Moham- 
med Shawabka began trading insults. 
After Shawabkeh accused Murad 
of spying for the Syrian regime and 
Murad replied by calling Shawabkeh 
an Israeli spy and cursed the deputy’s 
father, Shawabka hurled a shoe at his 
opponent, who dodged the footwear. 
Then Shawabka drew a pistol from his 
waistband and threatened Murad but 
didn't fire. The moderator tried several 
times to control his guests but to no 
avail. (Jordan Times) 

Seeing Is Believing 

Women who “test-drive” larger 
breasts before getting implants wind 
up choosing even bigger implants, 
according to a British plastic surgeon. 
Mark Henley, who runs East Midlands 
Aesthetics in Nottingham, explained 
the “try-before-you-buy” idea involves 
wearing a heavily padded bra with 10 
gel-filled pads on each side for two 
weeks to see how they like having big- 
ger breasts. After using the technique 
on 162 women, he told the annual 
meeting of the British Association for 
Aesthetic Plastic Surgeons that on av- 
erage they chose implants 30 percent 
larger than they first planned. He theo- 
rized that the padded bras boost their 
confidence. (Britain’s Daily Mait) 

Phantom of the Attic 

A woman who broke up with her 
boyfriend 12 years ago discovered the 
44-year-old man living in the attic of 
her home in Rock Hill, N.C. Identifying 
herself only as Tracy, she said she was 
using her laptop one night but couldn’t 
shake the feeling that “something just 
ain't right.” She heard strange noises 
and noticed insulation falling from the 
ceiling. Later, she saw nails in the ceil- 
ing fall to the floor and thought “there 
was some poltergeist stuff going on.” 

She called her nephew, who went 
into the attic and found the man, 
recently released from prison, sleep- 
ing inside a heating unit. The nephew 
noticed the man was able to peek at 
Tracy through an air vent and that 
cups containing feces and urine were 
all over the attic. After he was discov- 
ered, the man offered no explanation 
but climbed out of the attic and walked 
away with a smile. Tracy called police, 
but he was gone when they arrived. 
(Charlotte Observer) 



love and togetherness and collaboration? check out rob brezsny's expanded weekly audio horoscopes & daily text message horoscopes: realastrology.com or 1-877-873-4888 



BE SOCIAL, 
JOIN THE 
CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 


I sevendays.socialclub 


enjoy tt/e 

BOUNTY Of 
TT/E SEASON... 


Barkeaters 


Our Chef is embracing 
Ihe rich flavors of Aulumn 
to create mouth-walering 
specialties in celebration 
of the Fall Season! Located 
in the heart of historic 
Shelburne Village 
a short scenic drive e 
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Bill the Cockroach UeForge-ing Ahead' pt 17 


HENRY GUSTAVSON 




Fair enough. So, il I take you down--not 
another word about the birthday mishap. 
You deteat me. and I formally apologize. 



Let’s just, for argument's sake, say that 
you win this. It still doesn't get you off the 
hook for forgetting our anniversary, too. 



We’ll decide that one with a separate ‘event’ 
Why do you think I’ve been constructing a 
regulation-sized mud pit in the back yard? 
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From Textile to Tech-style! 



October 
26 & 27 


AMPLAIN MILL, 



techjamvt.com 

facebook.com/techjamvt 

twitter.com/techjamvt 


Meet up with Vermont’s most 
dynamic and innovative companies 

Apply for a job or an internship 

Learn about tech-related 
educational opportunities 

Network with other like-minded 
professionals 

Bring your tech-savvy teens to 
check out gaming and robotics demos 
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PERSONALS 



Women women 

KIND. COMPASSIONATE. GENEROUS 
lama pre-op transexual on estrogen 
who has been presenting female since 
the beginning of July. I am looking for 

No hookups. I am looking for someone 
who is also open, kind, compassionate, 
generous and loyal. Someone who 
can put up with my insatiable love 
of movies. DovelnFlight. 35, 0 


to spend Sundays calm in my 
apartment with good company. I 
am a simple and easygoing person. 
I do not like liars. Sexylady, 40, a 


SWEET. FUNNY. GOOD LISTENER. 

Just keeping it simply.Taking slow and 

kind.funny.caring and very romantic.So 
drop me line and lets see. cowl234. 42 


LOVEABLE. FUNNY. MUSIC-LOVING GAL 

One-of-a-kind lover of life, live 
music, people, and local food 

whatever to share adventure, fun 
and joy! TheGoldenRoad, 38, Cl 


THOUGHTFUL. KIND. STRAIGHT- 
FORWARD. INTERESTED HUMAN 

thoughtful, kind. Seeking same? I guess 

warm, honest fun and open to forming 
friendships that are casual. Meet for 
drinks and talk about whatever was on 


MUST LOVE MUPPETS 

I’m passionate, sarcastic, fiercely 
loyal and a silly kid at heart. Learning 
to be brave. Foodie. Oog lover. 
Photographer. Traveler. Oreamer. 
Nerd. Adventurous homebody. I sing 
and dance in my car like a maniac. 

If I won the lottery I'd quit my job 

intelligent, charming, a wee ridiculous 
and make me laugh, okello. 37. a 



For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 



FUN-LOVING GIRL: JUST MOVED HERE 

I just moved to Burlington and am 



time with my dog. Of course, with my 
friends and family too. C_Liz24, 25, 0 


PASSIONATE. SEXY. FUN. 
SPONTANEOUS. LOYAL 
Loving life and looking for "my person': 



with a quick wit! TamiJean, 54. d 


INDEPENDENT, FUNNY. CHEF 

organic fanning and I love the work 
it requires, A favorite part of my day 
is walking my dog. I am interested 

good food and is politically aware. 

independent and able to communicate, 
like good, slow food, and like the 
outdoors. Tuckerbearl. 51, Cl 

PASSIONATE LADY LOOKING FOR PASSION 

like to cuddle, watch movies with 
hot popcorn and lots of butter. 

campfires, barbeques and yard sales, 
lots of cuddles, lookinhere, 61. □ 


CURIoUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| [ See photos of 

this person online. 


LOOKING FOR A GENTLEMAN 

to-earth guy that keeps me on my 
person and I would appreciate the 


LOVABLY CRAZY PASSIONATE 
WORLOLY NATURE LOVER 

'Compassionate but strong, daring 
but reasonable, outdoorsy but fab in 
heels, capable individual but excited to 
share the adventure, progressive but 
old-fashioned where it matters all with 
a side hobby of saving the world ©.' 
'Creative, individualistic, free thinking 
fun loving devoted young woman with 
beautiful blue eyes, a kind smile and 
an infectious laugh," JadoreVT. 34. Cl 


AWESOME AND HAPPY SEEKS SAME 

my new house, my family, friends 



ECCENTRIC DO-GOODER JOIE DE VIVRE 

I am looking for a kind, compassionate, 
thought-provoking and adventurous 
person who has an eclectic bucket 
list and would like to share a lifetime 
of mishaps with someone who Is a 

lot of joie de vivre. Let's discover 
what's on each other's bucket list, 
afriquetovermont, 34. Cl 


FUN. FLIRTY, INTELLIGENT 

and see what develops! Make 
me smile! libragirl, 54, CD 


LOYAL, INDEPENDENT AND NURTURING 

I like to think of myself as a 'nice girl' 
who likes to talk, laugh and enjoys 
my family. I believe that laughter, 
making time for each other and trust 
are essential. Someone who's not 
afraid of a slow dance and likes their 
family. If you're comfortable with 
being you. I'm sure we ll get along just 
fine, sunflowersandlillys. 41. Cl 







MEN WoMEN 





ENJOYING THE FALL OUTDOORS 

Enjoy: travel, hiking, climbing, 
kayaking, snorkeling walking my 
dogs and driving through the 

financially secure. Honest, easygoing, 
flexible, socialable. fallpr 49. a 




READY FOR THE RIGHT ONE 

I enjoy spending time outdoors, like sailing on Lake Champlain, 
hiking in the forest or exploring other adventures. Winter fun is 
cross-country skiing and snowshoeing. I'd like to meet a good 5 
woman to share these and other mutually enjoyable activities g 
with, a woman who is confident, fit and who wants to embrace < 

what life has to offer, dssait, 61, Men Seeking Women 

On a Saturday night you will most likely find me looking for an 
adventure. 
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TIE ME UP 

Looking for a partner or partners that 
can get down and dirty and make 
me wet and hot in the bedroom (or 
anywhere else). I'll tell you more in 
a message. I especially love men 
and women who take control and 
tell me what they want and aren't 
afraid to take risks, hot JnJace, 30 


For group fun, BDSM play, and full-on kink: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


HOT AND HORNY STUDENT 

Looking to have fun and see what 
comes of it. Will try anything 
once. In college now. Looking for 
men dose-by. Easygoing and fun 
person, readytomingle, 25. 0 

HUNGRY FOR SEX 
Looking for someone to dominate 
me in bed. In a relationship but 
need more. Want no-strings sex. 
Discretion is a must Open-minded. 
I'm not shallow, but you must be 
smart enough and hot enough to 
make me wet. veryjiungry, 39, Cl 


DIRTY GIRL LOOKING FOR PLAYMATE 

Looking for a guy. girl or group to join 
me and possibly another playmate 
for a night of fun, I like playing with 
toys, strap ons. blow jobs and anal is 
a must. I love to leave being a dirty 
girl! I would like to meet first...very 
discreet inquiries only! dirtygirl69. 42 


UP FOR SOME FUN 

I'm looking for some fun and sexy times 
outside these deep woods of VT that 
l live in. Most of the time I know how I 
want things done, but once my clothes 
are off, I want to be told what to do. i'll 
do whatever I'm told, send me a picture 
and I'll send one back, yesss. 35 Cj 



l am a student. I like fun. I like when 
things just happen. I am very laid 
back and open. I enjoy art and 
anything outdoors. Looking for 
someone like minded. Looking for 



FILLMYHOLES 

There's not other way to say it than I 
love to be fucked. I am submissive and 
love to have my holes filled, I love cock 
and pussy. I say the more, the merrier. 

I am discreet Your pictures get mine. 
Hope to taste you soon, fillmyholes, 37 


MAGICALLY DELICIOUS 

I'm just looking for a good 
time. I'm easygoing, and like 
to have fun. dejlil88. 23 



Looking for someone to have 
fun with: to enjoy the feel of two 
bodies together. I am clean, healthy 
and sane. Lookingfor, 40 


Looking for an established man who 
I love to have fun! Vtwomansi. 31 


BBW IN NEED 

Have little experience and 
many fantasies. Looking to try 
something new. lookingforu. 38 


CURIOUS, WILLING, LOOKING FOR FUN 
I’m a college freshman with a BDSM 
curiosity and willingness for lots of 
fun, with no opportunity to explore 
until now. I'm looking for a friendship 
or teaching relationship where we can 
explore safely and freely. Sorry but no 
anal. Want to know anything else? Feel 
free to message me. CuriousKit. 20 


CURIOUS AND READY 
I have wanted for a long time the 
pleasure of enjoying, touching, 
feeling, kissing a woman. I'm 
single and in a place where I can 
do that. Looking for fun. nothing 
serious, curiousandready, 41 



INNER NYMPHO WANTS OUT 

I'm finally comfortable enough with 
me to listen to my inner nympho. I 
want another woman to play with in 
front of my husband, but that's down 
the road if things click and the stars 
are aligned. Right now, I'd like to go it 
alone with her NSA. Clean, D&D free 
and looking for same. Let's exchange 
emails first. erotica_reader89. 43 


COUNTRY CUTIE NEEDS PLAYMATE 


my life. Seeking woman or couple for 
adventures, in and/or outside the 
bedroom. Must be able to host and 
keep up with me! Between 20 and 
27 please, and healthy. Caucasian. 


Let’s go fishing have a beer and see 
what happens! DaisyDuke20, 20 


EASY LOVER... 

I don't really want to go for long walks 
on the beach or out to a romantic 
dinner. Although if you are mentally 
stimulating, you could change my 
mind, I am into long foreplay, amazing 
sex and interesting pillow talk over 
a glass or two of wine. An intelligent, 
witty, sexually-charged man who is 
looking for the same. Happycooker. 38 


CURjoUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


TALK DIRTY TO ME 

Looking for a guy with similar fantasies... 
let me know what your interests are and 
just what you'd like to do with melSend 


it from there! talkdirtytome, 24. Cl 



Did you know Scorpio is the most 
sexual of signs? Looking for some 
NSA summer fun. Don't be afraid 
to contact me for a walk on the 
wild side! sexiscorpio69. 28. Cl 



EAT DESSERT FIRST 

Seeking discreet old school encounters 
with mature women who know 
what they want and aren't afraid to 
ask. Pantyhose a plus and Martini 
making skills even better. Flaco. SO 


SURFER DUDE 

Landlocked surfer dude looking for 
some fun and games until I get back 
to the beach. Clean, super fit. open- 
minded and I can travel, billyboy. 44. Cl 


NICE MAN 

Looking for a good time, not 
a long time. rich. 44 


SAFELY DOMINANT 

I like women who are submissive: who 
like giving themselves to someone to 
be used. If the feeling of being pinned 
down and taken turns you on. then 
contact me. CallMeMister. 38, Cl 



Dark hair, blue eyes seeks a fun. 
frisky lady friend who is looking to 
please. Must be D&D free and able 
to host Other than that I'm very 
open-minded. ur420fuck. 24. Q 

Here we go. total ly new to the scene. 
Good looking, great guy knows how 
to tease and please. Looking for 
someone for good times and play. 
Love to laugh, caring and. above 
all, respectful, redtosatisfy, 36 



We are a couple looking for a three- 
way partner. Women only, please. 
Must be: attractive, ddf, hwp, 
open for exploring, couple. 20 


TATTOOED UBER NERDS 
Young fun couple looking to add a 
female into the relationship. Open 
for a LTR. We love comic books, 
tattoos, movies and anything outside. 
Lots of love to give, expecting the 
same in return. Both clean and in 


ALL ABOUT THE PLEASING 

Looking to satisfy the right woman. 
Would much rather please than be 
pleased: not to say it's not great once 
in awhile. Prefer petite to average-size 
women from average to beautiful in 
looks. How you dress is up to you. but 
I do like surprises. TheAssMan. 37 


THERE FOR FUN MAYBE 4 

couple new to the seen of adding a 
person/persons to our sex life, my 
partner is very fit loves to hike.we really 
want to experence addind others to 
our fuapartner would love to see me 
with another woman. OK with a couple 
with men joining in on woman. My 
partner is very sexual.looking for fun. 
nothing long term, mamablueeyes, 48 


KINK oF 1N§ WEEK: 

MY TONGUE BETWEEN YOUR LEGS 

You will never meet a man who takes as much joy in giving 
oral as I do. I love the power of being completely responsible 
for a woman's complete satisfaction, especially women who 
have never had a very good experience receiving oral in the 
past. homer3369, 38. 

What sex toy/piece of BDSM equipment is your favorite 
and why? I like to tie up and be tied up — so rope is good... 


ULTIMATE PLEAUSURE AND WILD 

Good looking male. 43. with incredible 
sex drive, seeks others of same 
for nsa sex. Love giving oral Very 
experienced, but always willing to 
try more, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Photos available, hotloverll, 43 


TATTOOED MUSIC LOVER 
Well, those words certainly describe me. 
in bed. however. I just wanna help you 
fill your fantasy checklist, I'm dedicated 
to making an excellent lasting 
impression, for a night for a week, 
maybe even forever, 7 wanna play in 
your garden, baby! When you wanna give 
me a shout?!!!' Jesselsonofagun, 35. C3 


INTERESTED IN NSA FUN? 

I'm an early 50's male looking for 
females, or even a couple, for some 
discreet encounters. I love trying to 
make fantasies come true for you. 
Daring ideas can have super results. 
Live in central Vermont but do travel 
for business and would be able to 
work within your time. Let me treat 
you to some fun and excitment 
this weekend. MM4fling. 51 


5IHEB Aeeku^? 

COUPLE FOR PLAY 
Looking for a fun couple or select 
singles to help us fullfill a few 
fantasies. She is very attractive, curvy 
and loves to please. He is attractive 
and always makes sure the ladies 
are taken care of first and foremost. 

We will answer any and all emails. 
Please be patient, we will reply when 
time permits. FWB430RM0RE. 42 


OUR LITTLE SECRET 
Couple looking for something new 
to spice things up. Either another 
couple or female to play with? Pictures 
will work to get to know each other. 
Just be safe first play later. Will reply 
to all emails. Ourlittlesecret. 37 


YOUNG FAST FUN! 

My gf and I are looking for young girls 
under 30 who want to have sum fun. 
We are 20 and 21. We both are athletic 
and good looking. We like to party and 


sum 1 in on it. Contact us if u want to 



COUPLE SEEKING PLAYMATE 

Couple seeking female playmate 
to help us fulfill a fantasy. Do you 
want to play? Vtcouple67. 45 


SEEKING ADULT EXPLORATIONS. 

Are you a happily married couple 
intrigued by what might lie beyond 
everyday life? We’re an attractive, 
educated, and fun-loving couple seeking 
a like-minded couple for friendly sensual 
exploration. We're interested in meeting 
a smart, grounded, fit and committed 
couple who, like us, feel a mindful and 
secret connection could be exciting. 






0 H|| . If you've beer 

spied, go onli 
t to contact yoi 

| admirer! 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


HANNOUSH JEWELERS AT UMALL 



at Umall. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0910676 


If you had to do it all over again would you? 

Where: K-Mart. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0910675 




URBAN OUTFITTERS CHURCH STREET 

You. working the counter in the fitting room when 


LEMONADE AT THE FAIR 




VT. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0910661 



BOTANICAL THERAPY 
TREATMENTS FOR 

THINNING HAIR 


Get a head start onfullerhair with 
our professional in-salon treatment. 
It helps create a healthy scalp 
environment for an enhanced 
experience with INVATI solutions 
for thinning hair — helping to reduce 
hair loss* to keep the hair you have 

www.obrienssalons.coin 
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I am a 25-year-old male. Three years ago I contracted genital warts 
from hooking up with a woman without a condom. (Stupid, I know — 
20/20 hindsight, right?) I'm getting treatment, but I haven't had sex 
since and I have never been more miserable. I have a female friend 
I've known for a long time. I love her more than anything and I want 
to be with her. Everyone says. Tell her how you feel." I am a good- 
looking. nice guy with a cool job, so it should be easy, right? Except 
for the part where I’m like, "Oh yeah, I have a nasty STI, but will 
you still be with me?" I feel like it's unfair of me to ask her to be my 
girlfriend, as it means she would risk contracting HPV. What dt 






Hindsight might be 20/20, but it's time for you to look forward. 

The social stigma that comes with having an STI can be extremely 
isolating, but you're not alone. The Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention report that some 20 million Americans have HPV, and 
another 6 million become newly infected each year. You happen to 
have a strain of HPV that causes genital warts, and while it sucks, it's 
not a prescription for celibacy. 

It's noble that you don’t want to put your love interest at risk 
for HPV, but it's also patronizing. She should be able to make that 
decision for herself. If her feelings for you are mutual, who are you to 
decide what's best for her? 

It's time to let down your guard and tell her how you feel. If she 
wants to be with you, you’ll need to change your tune about HPV — 
the situation is not as bleak as it seems. Have you heard of Gardasil? 
This vaccine, approved for use in men and women ages 9 to 26, 
protects against some genital warts. Plus, the CDC says that using 
condoms may lower the risk of HPV Once you disclose your STI, offer 
to visit a doctor with her so that you are both on the same page 
about safety and prevention. 

It’s a bummer that, at the moment, your sex life is fraught with 
difficult conversations and doctor visits, but it doesn't mean you’re 
not worthy of love and desire. Remember, if she's worth your time, 
she won't let an STI get in the way of a relationship with you. 


)\lt, 


Need advice? 

Email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com or share your 
own advice on my blog at sevendaysvt.com/blogs. 
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GET READY! 


FIT IT. 


TUNC IT. 
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N ew Wintersteiger Ceramic Disc Mach,nes 



ICASl IT. 

right fit. At a sw3 r' V ou 1 
never Know- 
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Board & Race Leasing From $99! 



BUY IT. 


Outdoor Gear, 


, A pparei, Casual Clothing & More 
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SHOP 


1184 Williston Road, S. Burlington • Sun-Tue 10-6, Wed-Sat 10-7 • 862-2714 • 4 /TheAlpineShopVT 




